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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—_~>——_ 
HE most important news of the week comes from Calcutta. 
The Times’ correspondent there, who is usually well informed 
as to official plans, states that the Government is understood to 
have insisted on the Ameer of Cabul receiving a permanent Resi- 
dent in his capital. It is intimated, moreover, that the ‘‘ Indian 
Press ” strongly advises the collection of a force upon the frontier, 
with orders to march if the British demand is refused. It is 
doubtful if this course has yet been sanctioned, but of course, 
if the British Government has made such a demand, it is intended 
to support it in some way. Shere Ali will certainly, for the 
reasons given elsewhere, refuse the application, if he dares, and may 
think that he can, at all events, refuse until troops appear. If he 
yields, we shall gain nothing, for an Embassy in Cabul could effect 
nothing that could not be accomplished without it ; while if he 
holds out, we shall in a very few months drift into a war with 
Afghanistan. That is not specially dangerous, but what is 
dangerous is to plant an army beyond the Suleiman, where in the 
event of a rising in the Punjab, it would be cut off from India 
almost as completely as if it were in another planet. The whole 
affair is another evidence of the Ministerial timidity about India, 
which was not conquered, and will not be kept, by fussy 
fidgetting. 

The Times’ correspondent at Bucharest makes an important 
statement about the retrocession of Bessarabia. He believes 
that the Roumanian Cabinet had made ‘a distinct arrange- 
ment” for the cession of the district before the Russians had 
crossed the Pruth, and knows that they were about to carry 
it out, when they were stopped by the outburst of popular in- 
dignation. The Russian Government, although in possession of 
this complete defence, conceals it because, if revealed, it would 
overthrow the Cabinet, in favour of men decidedly hostile to St. 
Petersburg. This extraordinary story, which is quite possible if 
the Roumanian Government strongly wished for the Dobrudscha 
and a port on the Black Sea, would explain both Lord Salisbury’s 
reluctance to resist the retrocession, and the excessive violence of 
Prince Gortschakoff upon the subject. The Roumanians, in his 
view, were trying to break a voluntary compact. The correspondent 
adds that a belief in the ultimate break-up of Austria is strong 
in Bucharest, and the Roumanians hope, with Russian assistance, to 
obtain the Roumanian districts of Transylvania. This hope and 
European neglect are the permanent sources of Russian influence 
in Roumania. 











There is little or no news from Bosnia and Herzegovina this 
week, Since the occupation of Serajevo, the insurrection has 
flagged, and its leader, Hadjee Lodja, is now reported to have lost 
& foot. The Austrians, however, appear to expect further 
trouble, and heavy reinforcements are collecting on the Save, 
where, however, they stop, delayed by difficulties of cartage. The 
roads are inadequate to bear such masses of transport in rainy 
Weather, though, be it observed, insurgents move readily enough. 
No Convention has been signed, ostensibly because the two 
Governments cannot agree about a term of the occupation, really 
because the Peace party in Constantinople is afraid to inform the 
War party openly that the two provinces are gone for ever. The 
commandants of the Turkish Regulars do not, however, now assist 


the insurrection, but surrender the towns peaceably. It should 
be noted that the Turks begin to accuse the Austrians, equally 
with the Russians, of atrocities, apparently in ignorance that as 
Austria does not threaten India, Austrian evidence will be taken 
into consideration in the West. 





Rumours are current, and are partly authenticated by the Times, 
of the recall of Midhat Pasha to ‘Turkey. It is stated that he is not 
to beemployed at Constantinople, but to be sent to govern Asia 
Minor as Chief Commissioner. Thisis, of course, only thelatestidea, 
and may be abandoned to-morrow, the truth of the situation at 
Constantinople evidently being that Sir Austen Layard and the 
Turks are fighting about the amount of reorganisation to 
be conceded in Asia Minor. The Porte does not want to 
give any, and the British Ambassador therefore tries to 
enlist the Sultan on his side,—we fear, by conces- 
sions which will make all “reforms” nugatory. At first, 
there were to be British ‘‘ Residents” in Asia Minor, with 
direct powers ; then there were to be Residents with supervisory 
powers only ; then the Residents were only to be Consuls, sending 
up reports; and now a Turk is to be Governor-General, and a Turk 
whom the Palace will thwart at every turn. He would not keep 
power six months. The Sultan is not prepared to create a second 
Khedive, and unless he gives the new ruler a fixed tenure of 
office, he will be able to accomplish very little. Sir Austen 
Layard wants the Convention of May to succeed, and is 
probably striving hard; and he is finding, like every other 
Ambassador, that the Ottomans want first of all to go their own 
way, and intend, unless force is applied, to go it. And as it is 
Lord Beaconsfield’s mission to protect the independence of the 
Sultan, the necessary force cannot be readily applied. According 
to the very latest rumours, the Sultan is becoming fretted with 
Sir Austen’s importunity, and will concede nothing. 


There is a little difficulty connected with the ‘ reorganisation ” 
of Egypt which has not yet been fairly faced. What does the 
Porte say to it all? The responsible Ministry, with Nubar Pasha 
at its head, must practically be independent of the Sultan ; and the 
Porte will not like that, more especially as the new Premier is a 
Christian, and will have no fund out of which to forward 
enormous douceurs to Constantinople. The Khedive will not pay 
them out of his Civil List, he has no estates to take them from, 
and the Treasury is to be independent and honest. Constantinople 
will not like that state of affairs at all, and the Porte retains 
legal rights over Egypt of great importance—among them that 
of cancelling the order by which the succession has been 
settled contrary to Mahommedan law. The renunciation by 
the Khedive of his right to interfere in politics is wholly illegal, 
he, and not Nubar Pasha, being the Sultan’s agent, and Abdul 
Hamid is not likely to approve such a precedent. Will the 
Khedive, who has obviously yielded most reluctantly and under 
compulsion, venture to resist an intimation from Constantinople 
that he has exceeded his rights, and that if he does not retrace 
his steps, Halim Pasha will again be recognised as heir? Sir 
Austen Layard will prevent such an intimation? Possibly ; but 
in that case, is not the British Government really responsible to 
foreign Powers for Egypt and Turkey too ? 


A calamity almost unequalled in the history of this country 
occurred on Tuesday evening in the Thames. The ‘ Princess 
Alice,’ a large saloon steamer, built of wood, and very slight in 
construction, was returning from Gravesend at eight in the even- 
ing, with a crowd of passengers, probably exceeding 700. Among 
them were some hundreds of women and children, taken out 
by the heads of households to enjoy on the river the un- 
usual beauty of the day. While slowly crossing the river, 
opposite Barking, the ‘ Princess Alice’ came in contact with an 
iron screw-steamer, the ‘ Bywell Castle,’ built for the coal-trade, 
then making its way down the river. This vessel struck the 
pleasure-boat amidships, crushed in her thin sides, and in fact 
divided her in two. The stern rose slowly into the air, the crowds 





of passengers rushed up the rising deck, and then vessel and people 
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sank in deep water together. Within five minutes nearly six hun- 
dred gouls had perished, amid a scene which seems to have bereft 
many of the survivors of their senses. Barely a hundred were 
saved, and in numerous cases entire households were suddenly 


swept away. 


We have tried elsewhere to describe the special horror of this 
catastrophe, the annihilation of entire families, instead of in- 
dividuals; but we must add here, that there never was a case 
better deserving the energetic help of the whole community. 
The vessel was loaded with artisans, small shopkeepers, and 
the like, and the calamity will bring ruin to scores of 
families, entirely innocent even of rashness. Nobody expects 
a catastrophe of the kind in the Thames, any more 
than in the Strand, and the Steamboat Company is not 
responsible, or the owners of the ‘Bywell Castle,’ and the 
passengers were entirely without blame. So, also, in all human 
probability, were the officers of the ill-fated steamer, whose 


. @ ° a 
| for the benefit of all is a quality of statesmanship we are growi 
too ready to undervalue. ing 


The Times of Monday publishes an account of the forces main. 
tained by the Indian Princes, which is obviously intendeq to 
prepare the public mind for some forthcoming decree for their 
reduction. According to this statement, the Marhatta Princes 
dispose of 70,000 men, the Nizam of 45,000, the Rajpoot Princeg, 
| eighteen in number, of 70,000, the Maharaja of Cashmere of 
20,000, and the Nepaulese ruler of 100,000, while they Possess in 
| the aggregate at least 1,500 pieces of cannon. That is a formid. 
_able array on paper, but it is not probable that these Princes wiy 
| unite, unless impressed by some common danger, such a8 a 
| general order to disband their forces; and if they did, their 
| power would be far less in the aggregate and far more 
| divided than that of the British. In Nepal, we have ng 
| legal right to interfere; in Gwalior, Scindiah has trained 
| the whole people, and no one can disband a nation; ang 


| in Rajpootana,.there is no more coherence than among the 


master, Captain Grinstead, with his wife, perished in the wreck ; | Highland clans of Scotland. Itis very doubtful, moreover, whether 


and the sufferers, including, we fear, scores of orphans, must be | 


aided by the public, or left to the workhouses. 
all the recent demands on them, should subscribe frankly and 
freely in this case, trusting their money to the Lord Mayor, who 
is Chief Conservator of the Thames, and who is sure, with a | 
Committee behind him, to employ the money more wisely than | 
any private individual can do. It is emphatically a case for 
instant aid, on a liberal scale; and the money, for once, will 
directly relieve urgent and pitiable English misery. 


The Minister at War attended the Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield 
on Thursday, and made a long speech upon the Eastern Question. 
It was a most dreary affair, a common-place account of all that 
has happened in the past two years, without a single new fact as 
to the past or a single ray of light as to the future. Colonel 
Stanley declared, as every Minister declares, that the Govern- 
ment desires in Asia Minor more justice, better taxation, and im- 
proved military arrangements, but he did not suggest any method 
by which any of these excellent ends would be attained. All he 
could say was that if the responsibilities had to be taken up again, 
he would take them up, and those who objected wanted a “little 
England,” while he wanted ‘a large and imperial England.” He 
spoke in a tone of studied moderation, and begged his hearers 
to have patience, and allow the hatreds of creed and race 
to cool down; but he said nothing of the prospect he 
expected to see when they had cooled down. His coldness 
appears to have stimulated Mr. Roebuck, who was more egotistic 
than ever, declared that he had deserved well of his country, 
and denounced all persons who spoke well of Russia, and 
especially all able persons, as men moved ‘‘by some private 
interest.” He described Lord Beaconsfield as ‘a great man,—a | 
man well worthy to support the interests of this country ;” and | 
himself as a man whose ‘‘ guide, whose chart, whose compass 
was England,” ‘‘the head of civilisation,” the ‘‘ head of every- 
thing that conduces to the happiness of mankind,” so that ‘the 
interests of England are the interests of the world.” General B. 
3utler does that sort of thing quite as well, and Victor Hugo, 
when talking of Paris, a great deal better. 


Sir Charles Dilke made a long and powerful speech to his | 
constituents on Wednesday. Much of it, of course, was taken up | 
with the Eastern Question, upon which Sir Charles, though a | 
decided anti- Russian, holds that the Government have displayed | 
great incompetence, having, in particular, shut a side-door of 
India in Asia, while they left open the front door in Afghanistan ; | 
but he made a new point, by questioning Mr. Cross’s claim to be the | 
especial friend of the working-man. He points out that his Artisans | 
Dwellings Act, though beneficial to towns, has brought nothing but | 
suffering to workmen, causing cruel evictions, while his factory legis- | 
lation only consolidates previous laws. In 1872 Mr. Cross voted in } 
favour of allowing boys under twelve to be employed under- | 
ground. He has always opposed the application of the Factory 
Act to agricultural children. 














The rich, with | 


| these armies are not a source of safety. They tempt the Princes, 
| if they revolt, to fight pitched battles, in which we must win, 
instead of raising popular insurrections, in which we are nearly 
sure to lose. The native who beats us will be a man who neyer 
meets Europeans in the field, but perpetually harasses the white 
troops by retreats through a desolated country. 


Every Government, it is said, and we believe truly said, 
“obeys the law of its being,”—that is, rises and falls by the 
same means and in pursuance of the same idea, If this ig 


| true, this Government, which has regulated all its policy upon the 


theory that England is an appanage of India, which has made 
Queen Victoria an Empress, and brought Indian troops to 
Europe, and sacrificed all moral considerations to pro. 
tect the route to India, will come to its fate through 
some colossal Indian blunder. It is quite possible that 
this may be an invasion of Afghanistan, which, though 
not decided on, has been considered, and equally possible 
that it may be a direct attack on the one common interest 
of the Princes, their passion for military show. None of 
the Native armies signify more to India than the Campbells 
signified to Great Britain two hundred years ago, but a 
call to the people to rise, uttered at the same moment 
by all the Hindoo feudatories, and backed by Nepal, 
which has a clear road to Calcutta, might produce a most 
formidable civil war. Our best defence against such a risk, 
with so flighty and rash a Cabinet in power, is perhaps the Secre- 
tary for India, who, though given to ‘‘tall’”’ talking about war, has 
a certain solidity and even gravity of temperament. He is not 
likely to run huge risks merely to pose as a man with a lucifer- 
match at his disposal. 


Mr. Mundella held a second meeting in Sheffield on Monday, 
which was attended by 3,000 persons, and was a great success, 
the rowdyism displayed at the previous meeting having disgusted 
the electors. The points of his speech were the magnitude of the 
liability nominally undertaken by the British Government in Asia 
Minor, the excessive influence exercised by the agricultaral 
interest. over the measures of Government; the necessity 
of enfranchising the land; and an exposure of the great 
increase of expenditure caused by the Tory Government. 
In 1873 the expenditure was about £71,000,000, and it had 
now been raised to £81,000,000, not including £3,500,000 of 
supplementary estimates. Mr. Mundella derided the idea that an 
increase of population diminished the pressure of taxation, say- 
ing that on that principle, as defended by Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, 
the man who paid £2 a head more for each fresh child paid no 
more when he had five children than when he had four. It is 
evident that the Members for the great boroughs intend to make 
next Session a grand attack upon the extravagance of the Govern- 
ment. 


The last stage in the operations connected with the raising and 





The Employers’ and Workmen's | removing of the ‘ Eurydice’ has at length been reached, the 


Bill of 1875 was only converted into a fair measure by Liberal | pumps having beaten the inflow of water, and on Sunday morning 


amendments. 


but we are not quite sure that it is fair to blame him for the 


There can be no doubt that Mr. Cross quite | last the ill-fated hull was towed into its last berth in Portsmouth 


which has ever been removed from a sea-bottom, and the depth 


understands the new position of his party as Tory Democrats, | Harbour, to be broken up. The ‘ Eurydice’ is the largest vessel 


working of the Factory Acts. 


Are they really workmen who are | of water in which she sank and the currents off Luccombe ren- 


turned out of the rookeries pulled down? It is the workmen! dered all the efforts to raise her exceptionally arduous. The 


i 


first of all who benefit by the increased health of towns, sickness | finding of the court-martial was delivered on Monday last, and 


meaning poverty for them, and it is difficult to see how clearances | 


are to be effected without evictions, Hardheartedness to the few | blame. The court found that the disaster to the ‘ Eurydice’ 


in it the dead as well as the survivors are entirely exonerated from 
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wa caused “by pressure of wind upon her sails during a sudden 
and exceptionally dense snow-storm, which overtook her 
when its approach was partially hidden by the proximity 
of the ship to high land.” They also considered that the 
fact of some of the upper half-ports on the main deck 
being open, “ was justifiable and usual, under the state of 
the-wind and weather up to the time of the actual occurrence of 
the storm.” It is to be presumed that the court did not consider 
it the duty of the officers of the ship to regulate their ports 
gcoording to barometrical indications, which are very marked 
pefore the approach of a heavy squall. It is just because ‘the 
state of the wind and weather up to the time of the actual 
octurrence of a storm” is sometimes so misleading, that the 
warnings of a barometer are so extremely valuable. It is always 
the same. Our officers, naval and military, never fail, except when 
they ought to rely on the teaching of science, and not on their 
own observation. 


The Government, though not, as it boasts, amenable to pressure, 
is certainly amenable to flattery. The American Government has 
twice asked for the release of Condon, an Irish-American, con- 
yicted of murder in the Fenian attempt at rescue in Manchester 
in 1967 ; but the request has hitherto always been refused, the last 
refusal having been given only in 1877. Mr. Welsh, however, has 
renewed the request once more, on the ground that “‘ the action 
of your Government has brought it so much honour,” that ‘“ the 
exercise of mercy might be peculiarly agreeable ;” and the remark 
hasso touched the Cabinet that it has given way, and released 
Condon, as well as Melody, another convict, convicted for the same 
offence. The wisdom of yielding to the request of a foreign Govern- 
ment what is refused as a demand of justice is at least questionable, 
while the folly of conceding to America what was refused toa 
great party in Ireland is undeniable. The Fenians now declare 

that the Government is merciful only to American citizens, and 
the State loses any advantage to be obtained from immovable 
sternness as well as any popularity to be reaped from lenity. The re- 
lease is accompanied by a proviso that neither Condon nor Melody 
shall reside in her Majesty’s dominions,—that is, Condon is par- 
doned and sent home to his friends, while Melody is pardoned 
and sentenced to banishment for life. Yet they had committed 
the same offence and received the same sentence,—penal servitude 
for life. 


Batoum is to be surrendered to the Russians next week, and 
the Lazis are said to be emigrating in masses to the districts left 
in possession of the Sultan. This is interpreted as evidence that 
some tribes, at all events, prefer the government of Turkey to 
that of Russia,—and is, so far as it goes, good evidence. But 
then so, also, is the statement of the well-informed Con- 
siantinople correspondent of the Standard, who mentions 
that so great is the disposition of the Armenians to emigrate 
from the Turkish into the Russian districts of that province, that 
the Patriarch has addressed to the emigrants serious remon- 
strances, and intends to despatch ‘‘eminent persons ” from Con- 
stantinople to persuade his flocks to remain. The total evidencefrom 
emigration therefore comes to this,—that uncivilised communities 
prefer Turkey to Russia, and that civilised communities prefer 
Russia to Turkey. Doubtless it may be said that uncivilised 
men have as much right to their opinion as civilised, but then 
we should not have expected that argument from English Tories. 


Greece has demanded that Turkey should reply at once to her 
demand for an inerease of territory, or she will appeal to the 
Great Powers; but Turkey retorts that she also has appealed to 
them, and has not received an answer. The Powers are supposed 
to be agreeing upon a course of action, but meanwhile, Italy and 
Franee are reported to have taken very decided action. They 
have informed the Porte that in the event of a war between 
Turkey and Greece, a bombardment of Greek ports will be 
regarded by them as inadmissible. This intimation, if cor- 
rectly reported,—which we greatly doubt—compels the Porte 
to aet by land only,—that is, to invade through districts where 
its communications will never be safe against local insur- 
rection. It would be wiser and more just to inform the Porte 
that unless it obeys the European decree, Italy and France will 
form definite alliance with the Hellenic kingdom. It is very | 
doubtful whether, if Turkey invaded Greece by land, the Italian 


she can do it. At least he told his constituents at Launceston 
on Saturday that ‘‘ unless men and countries were found to with- 
stand her career of mad ambition, all nations would soon be sub- 
ject to Russia.” Considering that Russia cannot move one step 
in Europe without the consent of Germany, that is rather a large 
statement for a politician to make, and one which Sir Hardinge 
would hardly have made in the House of Commons. If he really 
believes it, he ought at once to abandon a Government which 
did not resist Russia, but only agreed with Turkey that in the 
impossible contingency of her governing Western Asia well, Great 
Britain would resist Russia. The Solicitor-General, however, was 
in one respect consistent. He did not describe Russiaasa Powerable 
to conquer the world, and at the same time as a Power bankrupt 
in purse, honeycombed with revolution, and governed despoti- 
cally by a timid hypochondriac. That is the regular line of the 
Russophobe, but Sir Hardinge has a trained, if not a sympathetic 
mind, and dislikes to entertain mutually destructive beliefs. 


There is one Tory journal at least in the world with the courage 
of its convictions. The Standard, commenting on the return of 
Lord Colin Campbell for Argyllshire, declares that on the whole 
it is not displeased. The victory of a great county magnate in 
his own territory is more important to Conservatism than an 
addition of a single vote to the strength of the party in the House 
of Commons. That is frank and just too, but it marks the dis- 
trust of Conservatives in the hold of their doctrines over the body 
of the people. They think so ill of their chances with the masses, 
that they are inclined to regard the great families as bulwarks, 
even when they are historically and decisively Whig. 


It would seem that the White man is not really exterminating 
the Red man in North America, and that the long-standing idea of 
the disappearance of the Indian before the advance of the Anglo- 
Saxon is not based upon actual facts. Colonel Mallery, of the 
United States Survey, has published a paper on the subject, and 
gives an opinion which may be summed up by saying that the 
number of the North-American Indians, if not larger now 
than in the days of Columbus, at all events does not seem to 
have decreased. There were, he holds, about half a million when 
America was discovered, as there are half a million now, the 
first settlers having exaggerated both the numbers of the tribes 
and the range of their wanderings. ‘‘ War, disease, and whisky” 
have done their worst, but extermination scems as far off as ever; 
only the natural increment of the population has been kept down. 
The English mind seems to have been too hurriedly led, by the 
contemplation of what has happened in Australia and Tasmania, 
to the conclusion that the dark man begins to die out when the 
white man enters bis land. That the American Indian will disappear 
is certain, but the effect will be, as Colonel Mallery holds, the re- 
sult of absorption, not of extinction. Already, it seems, through 
the whole extent of our Canadian dominion there is an admixture 
of Indian blood with white, and the Indians in Canada are rapidly 
adopting a settled and agricultural, in preference to a nomadic, 
life. ‘The result of the absorption when complete will be interest- 
ing to the anthropologist, as it will afford a product of the union 
of a highly-civilised race with one which has not passed out of 
the hunting stage of barbarism. Admixtures of race are usually 
as gradual in their contrasts as in the time they require for their 
completion. 


Colonel Henderson's report to the Home Secretary on the 
Metropolitan Police for 1877 was issued on Monday last. It 
states that the total strength of the force at the end of the year 
was 10,446, being an increase of 178 over the preceding year, 
while 40 miles of new streets have been added to the metropolis. 
Depression of trade figures prominently in the report as a cause 
of increased sobriety, or rather of a stationary condition of 
drunkenness; but at the same time, we are told that 
‘tthe increase in the number of arrests is due entirely to 
the increase of crime,” which leads to the reflection 
that perhaps, after all, the gin-bottle is not the sole cause 
of offences. Burglaries and house-breakings have nominally 
increased, but we are told that this is owing to an extension of 
the meaning of those words, which makes them include offences 
which were formerly classed apart. Upon the most important 
question connected with the Department, the reorganisation of 
the Detectives, the Report is almost silent. Colonel Henderson 
only mentions that the service has been reorganised, and that a 











Volunteers could be dissuaded from swelling the Greek army. 





The mantle of Mr. Urquhart appears to have fallen on the 


shoulders of Sir Hardinge Giffard. He apparently believes not | 
only that Russia intends to conquer the whole world, but that | 


Director of Criminal Investigations has been appointed. What 
the public wanted to know was the impression that the Drusco- 
vich inquiry had made upon Scotland Yard. 





Consols were on Friday 94} to 94}. 
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4 The skill of its officers, the devotion and courage of its men 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. the excellence of its training are all rendered useless by ies 
5 F decision at oor Ls — in movement, 

| and by deficiencies of all kinds in the departments of sy 

AUSTRO-HUNGARY IN BOSNIA. iatene of these evils has appeared in this campaign pay 
UAL Government, the Irish Home-rulers’ ideal, what-' old way, exaggerated by the duality of the Government, It 
D ever its other results in Austro-Hungary, has certainly was a case requiring rapid, decisive, and even riskful move. 
not increased the power of the Monarchy for external action. ments; but the army was kept waiting for weeks, while the 
Throughout the steps by which the Hapsburgs have acquired politicians tried to make things pleasant in Pesth as well ag 
two new provinces we see signs of feebleness in council, vacil- in Constantinople; the active force was enlarged till it wag 
lation in resolve, and cumbrous slowness in action, all fostered | hardly possible to move it, lest any defeat should strengthen 
by the “ duality” which Irishmen so admire, It was, as we | Hungarian opposition; and the unwillingness of the Trang. 

believe, from the very first decided by the governing men of | Leithan peoples seriously interfered with the sources of ey 
the Empire that if Turkey were defeated, Bosnia and the ply. It is stated that the Hungarian peasantry resigted 
Herzegovina should be the Austrian share; that Dalmatia, in | requisitions for their carts even by force, and resistance of 
fact, should be increased from a narrow and poverty-stricken | that kind, though not fatal to movement, is fatal to movement 
strip of littoral into a broad and solid possession, with every at full speed. The army, therefore, was unable to move at 
natural resource for becoming rich. The two Powers most | any but the slowest rate, the Mahommedan insurgents had ful] 
directly concerned—Russia and Germany—assented to the | warning, and bits of the cumbrous, slow-moving mass were 
acquisition, which it was well known that the remainder of | attacked, and even defeated, till] Europe began to ask 
Europe would either approve or, as in the Italian case, re-| whether Austria would succeed, till leading men at Vienna 
signedly accept. The Slav refugees from the provinces were | talked of vast reinforcements which would crush the 
therefore received in Austria with kindness, Russia was|Treasury and render transport impossible, and till the 
assured of Austrian non-intervention, and those negotiations | military leaders grew so irritated that unwise as well 
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were opened which induced Midhat Pasha to expect, as he|as cruel orders were issued, threatening death to all who 
told the Turkish Notables, armed hostility from the Govern- | resisted. Such orders are not only iniquitous—the Bosniang 
ment of Vienna. Instead, however, of proclaiming this | having, if ever people had, a right of resistance to a measure 
policy, justifying it, and aiding Russia to put an end to Ottoman | on which they had never been consulted—but foolish, the only 
rule in Europe, the Austrian statesmen found themselves com- | effect of such menaces being to deter irregular soldiery, who 
pelled by the dissonance between Austrian and Hungarian | lose heart the moment they are dispersed, from laying down 








feeling to deny it altogether, to repudiate any wish for the 
territory, and to affect to observe a benevolent, though passive, 
neutrality towards Turkey. They even offered, as all the in- 
dications show, assurances to Great Britain which, though 
Lord Derby distrusted them, greatly excited the War party in 
this country, which at one moment only needed a Continental 
ally. The root of Austrian “ faithlessness,” of which the 
Tories so bitterly complained, was, we believe, not insincerity, 
for the Emperor’s wish never changed, but positive fear of a 
collision between the two halves of the Empire upon a question 
of foreign policy. The same fear dominated the statesmen 
even when the prospect cleared, and it became evident that 
the provinces might be obtained from the Congress of Berlin, 
with the hearty approval of England and the assent of all other 
Powers. They dared not ask for their prize directly and in terms. 
So hostile was Hungarian feeling, that they were compelled to 
invent the formula of occupation for purposes of order for an 
undetermined period, and in a method which it was left for 
future events to arrange. The device was, of course, trans- 
parent enough to statesmen, and one of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
clearest utterances on his return was his admission that occu- 
pation and annexation were synonymous, but it had this quite 
natural result. Nothing was finally settled as to sovereignty, 
and the Provinces did not know whether they were 
transferred or not. Consequently, when the Government 
at last determined to move, after weeks of foolish delay, 
and the army entered Bosnia, the Austrians found them- 
selves left without an active friend in the provinces. The 
Mussulmans hated their entrance, and were not cowed 
by any conviction that their ascendancy had passed away 
for ever. They might possibly resist enough to defeat 
a mere occupation. The more energetic Slavs, who wished 
for self-government, were not sure that their chance had dis- 
appeared ; while the bulk of the Christians, especially in 
the towns, though friendly enough in feeling, were under 
a terror lest any demonstration should bring upon them the 
future and terrible vengeance of the dominant caste. The 
Mussulmans, therefore, were unhampered by resistance from 
below ; and when they rose, it appeared to Europe for a moment 
as if all calculation had failed, and that Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina would resist the Austrians to the death. Had the 
European decree sanctioned annexation instead of occupation, 
not a shot, we believe, would have been fired,—and this was 
prevented mainly by the conflicting feelings dominant within 
the two co-ordinate halves of the Austrian Empire. 

This, however, though the greatest, was not the only difficulty 
created by the dual system of government. It increased ex- 
cessively the inherent cumbrousness of the Austrian organisa- 
tion. The military arrangements of the monarchy have been 
marked for centuries with this peculiarity,—that while every- 
thing is subordinated to military necessities, while every man 
of eminence is a soldier, and while the military expenditure 


their arms and retreating to their cottages. Of course, ag 
the army advanced, however slowly, the insurrection faded 
away. The Austrian Army is one of the bravest in the world, 
its devotion has been admired for centuries, and its composite 
character does not affect its discipline, and it was therefore, 
after the briefest check, irresistible. Moreover, it is one of 
the clearest and perhaps most unfortunate facts of modern 
| history, that no insurrection is of any serious avail ag 
against a regular Government. Andrew Hofer, or Hadjee 
Loja, or any other patriot or fanatic, may call up men 
| and obtain rifles; but he cannot secure the supplies essen- 
tial to modern warfare, cannot feed or move the neces- 
sary numbers, cannot make scientific cartridges in millions, 
cannot procure or move shells in thousands. He is sure to be 
beaten after the tenth or twentieth day of fighting, and if he 
retreats to the hills is speedily reduced to a warfare indis- 
tinguishable from brigandage. The provinces will be reduced 
quickly enough, but the momentary chances of the insurrection 
speak volumes as to the want of energy in the Austrian organi- 
sation ; while when resistance in the field is over, the Dual 
Government will be again hampered to the last degree by its 
original compromises,—rendered necessary, we repeat, by the 
duality. The Hapsburgs do not want Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina as an exercise-ground for their troops, nor does Europe 
want to see the two provinces under a military tyranny. Both 
alike desire that Austria should find herself in possession of 
two peaceful provinces, connected with their natural littoral, 
and full of industry and prosperity. There can, however, asall 
students of history know, be neither industry nor prosperity until 
the political régime under which men live shews some signs of 
permanence, and there is no permanence in an “ occupation,” 
at all events in the eyes of the common people. Statesmen 
may know that Bosnia and the Herzegovina will never be 
given back to Turkey, but how are the shopkeepers of Sera- 
jevo to feel sure, far less the herdsmen and cultivators of the 
distant villages? They know nothing, except that all is un- 
certain, that the Sultan’s name is still used, and that a Con- 
vention may be made under which in due time the Austrians 
may depart. What is the use of building rough bridges, the 
first necessity of Bosnia, under such circumstances? Indeed, it 
is difficult to see how Government is to meet the very first 
difficulties that present themselves. Who is ultimately 
Sovereign in Bosnia, the Hapsburg or “ Austro-Hungary?” Is 
it to be governed by military decrees, or is it to be a State; 
and if a State, to which half of the Empire will it belong? 
Perhaps the very best compromise is the one discussed at Vienna, 
—the formation of the Provinces into an appanage after the Tus- 
can precedent, under the Archduke John Salvator, the Austrian 








garrison qmly remaining until a native army can be forme 

strong enough to maintain order; but how is any plan of : the 
kind to be even discussed, under a theory of mere occupation 
There is a tenure difficulty in Bosnia, which must be settled 


overburdens the Treasury, the Austrian Army seldom wins. | before there is order, and which an Anglo-Indian Commis- 
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sioner would settle within a week of the establishment of a 
Government, but it cannot be settled to any purpose except 
by a Government which expects toendure. It is of no use either 
to enfranchise the peasants or to give the landlords new titles, if 
the Government itself is to vanish away again before hedges 
have time to grow. And yet the Viennese statesmen will be 
afraid, owing to Hungarian feeling, to cut the knot of their diffi- 
culties by declaring Bosnia an Austrian province by conquest, 
or a permanent possession by the decree of Europe. The 
Austrian Dual Government, in its very first attempt to take 
the initiative in a new and great policy, finds its power of de- 
cision paralysed, by the effect of the duality which so many 
Irishmen regard as the panacea for every political evil. The 
Home-rulers will do well to note that while all advance is 
checked, neither Austria nor Hungary gains anything; the 
Hungarians not having prevented the annexation, while the 
Austrians have not profited by it. 





THE TRAGEDY ON THE THAMES. 


HERE was nothing, or very little, of human perversity in 
the catastrophe which destroyed the ‘Princess Alice,’ 

a Thames pleasure-steamer, on Tuesday; but with that 
exception, the tragedy included almost every element of horror. 
Its victims were multitudinous, as England counts multitudes ; 
they were in a majority women and children, as helpless in 
presence of this particular danger as babies in arms, yet as 
conscious of it as the most experienced men ; the destruction 
was sudden, yet not sudden enough to exclude for the destroyed 
an agony of terror; there was a chance for each, yet a chance 
of the faintest sort ; there was darkness, which always adds to 
dread ; and there was for survivors often the last extremity of 
mental suffering. In this last respect, indeed, the tragedy 
stands among accidental tragedies separate and pre-eminent. 
We cannot remember a case in which the special horror that 
attends devastating epidemics like the plague or cholera, the 
horror of “ extermination,” of losing all that are dear at one 
blow, of standing in a moment alone on earth, was ever added 
in such measure to the customary horrors of shipwreck. The 
‘Princess Alice’ was full not only of holiday-makers—in 
itself a circumstance of pain, because the revulsion from joy- 
ous content to imminent dread of death must have been so 
rapid and so terrible—but of holiday-making families, of whole 
households, of groups of relatives, kinsfolk, or friends, out 
of which, in repeated instances, only one unhappy sur- 
vivor escaped, to find himself alone. Men had taken 
out their wives, mothers, children—even the babies— 
and sweethearts, to enjoy the sail in the fine, calm weather. 
One man lost his wife and eight children; another, 
his wife and four children; another, his mother, wife, 
sister, and children; another his sweetheart, torn from his 
shoulders as he swam on, bearing her; another, three sisters ; 
another, three young children ; another, his mother and aunt. 
A man lost “all his friends,” and probably uses the word in 
its Scotch sense, as an equivalent for relatives. A governess 
lost all her charges, six young girls, of Queen’s College, 
and was saved herself. A girl of eighteen lost father 
and mother, and went temporarily mad ; and in two cases at 
least it is believed that a child of four has lost every- 
body belonging to him, and is conscious of that, and that 
only. In one strangely pathetic case, a man swam ashore bear- 
ing, as he thought, his wife, only to discover on landing that he 
had saved a stranger. It was for the passengers by this boat as 
it is when a pestilence strikes a town; there was death for the 
Victims, and there is for the survivors no visible life left, no affec- 
tion, no protection, no property, nothing but one terrible, burning 
sense of want of all. This is the special horror of the catastrophe, 
which was a bad one in itself, as heart-rending to hear of as any 
wreck at sea, with this aggravation for the sufferers, that they 
had neither warning nor preparation, not even that fatigue and 
loss of vitality which sometimes diminish the final pain of 
shipwreck ; but were hurled from a position of careless ease out 
into the deep water, to endure those two minutes of fighting, 
struggling, choking dread which precede drowning, and make up 
the true terror of that mode of death. To be drowned in 
the Thames, on a calm autumn evening, on a pleasure party, 
in sight of the shore, yet helpless,—it is the saddest of fates ; 
and it fell on Tuesday on hundreds at once, on entire families 
Out in search of a day’s ease, on scores upon scores of 
wives and girls and children and little babies, killed before 
even they knew that danger was upon them. There was the 
grinding crash, which struck none of the inexperienced as 
serious, the rush up the deck rising momently into the air, 


the fall forward into the river, usually from a great height, 
the struggle, and then death. 

The horror of the catastrophe is, we think, increased by the 
spontaneity, so to speak, which is a marked feature in it, 
There must, of course, be rigid inquiry, but we do not see, 
after reading all the evidence, that anybody was to blame, un- 
less it be the Board of Trade, for allowing such a rule of the 
road in a crowded water-street like the Thames. The old rule 
was that a steamer going down should go by one bank, and 
a steamer going up by the other, but the new rule—made we 
presume, for sufficient reason—allows crossing and passing, 
according to a rather complicated code of signals by lights. 
The ‘ Princess Alice,’ therefore, crossed just as the ‘ Bywell 
Castle’ was passing, and after a moment’s “ dodging,” 
such as happens when two passengers meet in the 
Strand, the ‘Bywell Castle’s’ steel prow touched the side 
of the ‘Princess Alice,’ which was crushed in by the tap 
like a bandbox. No precaution short of suspending 
night traffic would altogether prevent such accidents, 
for neither vessel was going much faster than a man’s 
walk, and you cannot decree that two vessels colliding 
shall be of equal height and weight, while if they are very 
unequal, one will godown. Much has been said of the saloon 
steamer’s overcrowded state, but overcrowding had nothing to 
do with her destruction; and much also of her weakness, but 
how can that be helped? The ‘Princess Alice’ was strong 
enough for anything she had todo. We cannot build river 
pleasure-boats with a view to their surviving smart taps 
from steel colliers, and under any other form of danger she 
was just as able to get along as a stronger boat, which, more- 
over, would only have been forced down bodily. A contrivance 
which would keep such a vessel afloat even when full of water 
is perhaps possible, and is highly to be desired; but none such 
has been used yet, and no blame attaches to any one for the 
want of it. As to the usual talk about the absence of boats, 
and the “evident mismanagement somewhere,” because so many 
| Were drowned in so narrow a river, it is talk merely. Boats 
'are of no use when a ship is cloven open, for they can 
| neither be lowered nor filled ; nor if they could, would they carry 
a sixth part of the passengers. If the boats could be lowered 
| in one second, it would take many minutes to fill two, and 
| bring others up to the ladders, already full of a swarming, panic- 
stricken crowd. The narrowness of the river is no help, except 
to swimmers. <A non-swimmer, man or woman, cannot 
advance a yard in deep water, and would be drowned in a 
ditch thirty feet wide,—a catastrophe which has occurred in 
the Lea often enough. As to rescue from without, everybody 
in the neighbourhood, including the Captain of the ‘ Bywell 
| Castle,’ did what they could, and some few, mostly swimmers, 
were saved; but for all the women and children, and most of the 
men, human aid, except from swimmers, was hopeless. There was 
no time. Not one in ten of the women and children, dragged 
down as they were by their clothes, ever drew breath 
after the first plunge, while for men who cannot swim the 
interval of chance never reaches three full minutes. Unless 
men of exceptional nerve, they have not an idea how to keep 
afloat, throwing up their arms instinctively as if to clatch— 
the writer once saw eighty human beings drowned in a river 
in less than two minutes—a movement which takes them down ; 
and once under the water, the struggle does not last a hundred 
and fifty seconds. Once out of the ship or boat, all is over for 
non-swimmers ; and it is to keep them in, not to rescue them 
when out, that attention should be directed. We greatly 
fear that when all has been done that can be done, there 
will still be horrors, and even dramatic horrors. A per-centage 
of those who go afloat will be drowned, and modern civilisa- 
tion, by encouraging men to travel in huge groups, by trainfuls 
instead of coachfuls, and steamerfuls instead of boatfuls, en- 
sures that the per-centage shall be made up in huge calamities 
appalling to the imagination. The world was not made by 
Socialists, nor is the safety of its masses one of its apparent 
ends. Every one is sentenced, and most will die in pain. Man 
is bound to do what he can, but when he has done it, he will 
|have to acknowledge that catastrophes still enter into the 
|scheme of God’s mysterious providence for him. [If Dr. 
| Richardson’s Hygeia had been built in Hungary, it 
|would on Thursday last have been destroyed, like any 
odorous and unsanitary southern village. In the midst of a 
terrific storm, a water-spout, containing probably thousands 
lof tons, burst directly over Miskolez, and blasted away 
| its thousand houses as instantaneously and finally as if it had 
| been a thousand-ton shell,—nor would all the wit of man ex- 
| hausted on making Miskolez safe have modified the catastrophe 
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one jot. There are and will be catastrophes in which the | he will regard the arrival of a British Embassy in aba) 


lesson is not effort, or foresight, or precaution, but endurance ; 
and of such, we fear, is the lamentable fate of the ‘ Princess 


Alice.’ 





THE MENACE TO AFGHANISTAN. 


HE telegram from Calcutta published in the Times of 
Monday is a very ominous one. The Russian Govern- 
ment, it would appear from all the evidence, while ex- 
pecting a declaration of war from Great Britain, bethought 
itself of the possibility of creating a diversion in British 
India which would at least compel us to retain the 
full garrison there. It organised, therefore, an expedition 
in Turkestan, which it hoped would create alarm in Calcutta, 





and proposed to send an Embassy to Cabul, probably with 
offers of pecuniary help to the Ameer, if only he would assist 
in creating a disturbance upon the frontier. The Ameer, 
always eager for money, which enables him to base his 
authority upon paid soldiers as well as clansmen, and out of | 
temper with the British on account of their occupation of 
Quetta, agreed to receive this Embassy, and Lord Lytton at | 
once discerned his opportunity. Unlike his more experienced | 
predecessors, Lord Canning, Lord Lawrence, and Lord North- 
brook, he believes in the Russian bugbear, and is anxious to 
commence a “spirited” and showy foreign policy,—to do 
something, in fact, of which the diplomatists who once formed 
his world shall talk admiringly. He therefore decided that it 
was indispensable, if Russia sent an Envoy to Cabul, that Great 
Britain should send one also to countermine him, and 
that this Envoy should become a permanent resident in the 
Afghan capital. He therefore addressed a formal demand to 
the Ameer for the necessary permission, and to show the 
serious character of his policy, selected for his first Envoy Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, a man of vast frontier experience, and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Madras Army,—that is to say, he 
selected an officer of first-class military position, who cannot 
be paid less than £8,000 a year, and who must be accompanied 
by a staff, a suite, and an escort strong enough to protect him 
in his journey against the hill tribes, and in Cabul itself 
against any sudden uprising of the mob. Such an officer, so 
attended, must govern, like other Indian Envoys, a protected 
quartier in or near the city, within which only English laws 
will be obeyed; will become a centre of attraction to all com- 
plainants; and disposing, as he will, of considerable sums of 
money, and of the vague but immense prestige of the British 
Government, will overshadow the Ameer himself, who, after 
all, is only a Prince Milan, in his own capital. 

Naturally, Shere Ali, an able but ignorant man, full of sus- 
picions, and liable to fits of gloom almost amounting to insanity, 
disapproves the whole proposal, and will, if he dares, reply as 
he did before, that he wants no British Resident in his capital. 
He knows enough of the influence acquired by such officials. 
Wherever he looks to the South, to the fertile plains which 
every Afghan covets, he sees Princes reduced to insignificance 
in their own territories, by Envoys far inferior in rank and 
authority to the one with whose presence he is threatened. He 
remembers perfectly well how in the Punjab and Scinde the 
Resident gave place to the Chief Commissioner; and how 
great States, stronger than his own, have been swept away 
in a month, because their independence had become inconvenient 
to the British Government. He distrusts his own powers of 
defence, distrusts the factions whom he fears the Resident 
will protect, distrusts, above all, the heir whom he knows the 
British will steadily acknowledge. That is one of the points 
on which our diplomacy is, from the highest motives, too up- 
right for the Asiatic world. We think of the welfare of 
the people, and therefore consider it important that 
the succession to a throne should be fixed—how fixed 
we care not, acknowledging in Travancore the preferential 





claim of nephews—but at all events fixed so that power 
may be transferred without revolutions; but Asiatic Kings | 
dread their heirs, and the fixity of tenure which gives to every | 
dependant of the heir and to every woman of his household a 
direct interest in hastening the succession. They like to 
select an heir who owes the succession to themselves, and 
who requires their protection until, at all events, the usual 
heir has given up the struggle. The British have always 
recognised Yakoob Khan, who bears to his father much of the 
relation which Ibrahim Pasha bore to Mehemet Ali, as the 
legal successor to the Afghan throne; and Shere Ali, | 
among all other terrors consequent on the arrival of 
the Envoy, feels that of seeing his power of selection 
finally set aside, There can be no doubt, therefore, that 





| fully. 


with extreme distrust and annoyance, and that nothin, 
but fear will induce him to receive one. Whether he a. 
already refused or not we do not know, but we apprehend that 
his strong disinclination has become known to the Government 
of India, for the Times’ telegram, which is always more or 
less inspired, points directly if not to the invasion of Afghani. 
stan, at least to the accumulation of such a force upon the fron- 
tier as will render refusal impossible, except under that penalt 
In other words, the Government of India is prepared distinetiy 
to threaten war in order to compel the Afghans to receive a 
British Embassy, and of course, if the refusal is continued, to 
carry out the menace. It would be impossible to offer such a 
threat and then leave it unexecuted, for every Prince in India 
would then disregard advice until he saw the rifles of an in. 
vading army. We may, if Shere Ali should have one of his 
fits of gloom, or should be ignorant enough to trust in 
Russian aid, be compelled, even against our own will, for the 
second time to occupy Afghanistan. 

We cannot but regard such a policy as the extreme of 
foolishness. We do not want Afghanistan, either as annexed 
territory, or as a dependency for which we might be obliged to 
fight. As a military position, it would not help us to invade 
Russian territory, for all supplies of military stores must still be 
carried through the Passes, while it would be a most dangerous 
possession to defend against an advancing army. For British 
soldiers to fight with the Suleiman behind them would be far 
more dangerous than to fight with a great river at their 
backs. The first defeat or rumour of defeat would be 
followed by insurrection in the Punjab or in the North. 
West, and the army would be cut off hopelessly, probably 
for weeks and possibly for months, from its only source 
of reinforcements. The advancing Russian army would be re- 
lieved of its worst difficulty,—that of crossing mountains far 
loftier than the Balkans, and pierced by fewer passes, while it 
would be benefited by the comparative fertility and order which 
our presence, if continued for a few years, might possibly 
secure. We should lose, too, in all human probability, such 
assistance as the Afghans themselves could yield. At present, 
it is quite certain that the Afghans wish to be independent, 
and that if Russia advances towards their frontier, or endeas 
vours through her Embassy to interfere with their action, they 
themselves will invite the aid of British officers and artillery- 
men and diplomatists ; while if we annex them against their 
will, they may, and probably would, welcome the Russians as 
liberators, just as the Servians did. Their power to help or 
hurt may not be great, but the effect of local hostility is never 
inconsiderable, and their feeling for or against us is sure to be 
shared by the tribes who hold the Passes, and whom we have 
never been able thoroughly to subdue. To step beyond the 
Suleiman seems to us foolish, even if we could confine inter- 
vention to Afghanistan, but we could not. Every year some tribe 
still further on would implore our aid or threaten our new 
frontiers, until we were fairly embarked in an interminable 
struggle with Russia for sway in Central Asia, a region which we 
do not want, which is too far from our permanent base, the sea, 
and which we could not govern except on principles quite as 
stern as those of any Russian General. It is not in the north or 
centre, but in the south of Asia, that our Empire lies ; and it 
is in the South, if expansion is really desirable, that expansion 
should be allowed. As an estate, Malaya is worth a dozen 
Afghanistans. 

But, we shall be told, if it is not necessary to conquer, it is 
at all events necessary to be fully informed,—and we of course 
accept that doctrine to the full. Ignorance never strengthens 
statesmen, though it may make them happier. But it is 
possible to purchase information at too dear a price, and 
in this instance it is not certain that the most expensive 
article would also be the best. A grand Ambassador 
accredited to a King who detests his presence, and sur- 
rounded by a population who would kill him if they dared, 
is not the man who hears the truth most speedily or most 
The half-acknowledged, half-repudiated agent, with 
money at his command, is often far better informed ; and the 
Indian Government is never ignorant, or at least need never be 
ignorant, of what passes in Cabul. A little decision, a little 
money, and a little common-sense in the way of keeping secrets, 
and the ablest reporters may be secured in the Divan itself, 
—a device which, most unfair if directed against Shere Ali, 
would be quite allowable when intended only to protect him 
against external assault. If the grand Embassy is only to 
gather knowledge, it is a most cumbrous, costly, and dangerous 
instrument; and if it is intended to secure influence, it will 
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not be half as useful as the Embassy in St. Petersburg, while | triumphs won by Downing Street on May 31st. But no con- 
jts despatch is certain, sooner or later, to lead to annexation. | stituencies are satisfied to have dummy Members, who can find 
How any Englishman aware of the real difficulties of the|no source of self-praise except that they believed in Lord 
Indian Empire, the state of its finances, the discontent of the | Derby at the opening of the Session, and in Lord Salisbury at 
asantry, and the impossibility of increasing the Army to the | its close. 
int at which insurrection;would not matter, can long to cross} We are not very much afraid that the country will choose its 
the Suleiman in search of a great foe, we are unable to con- | representatives on the issue of the Anglo-Turkish policy. Either 
ceive. It is as if a Richmond market gardener, afraid of | men or measures must always decide the balance of a general 
thieves from town, were to resolve to grow his costliest peaches election, and measures with which Parliament has had anything 
to do for the last six months there have been none. We can 
; _ <9 — such an illustration of frustrated Protectionism 
wie ss * _ }as the Cattle Diseases Act. Sitting Members can scarcel 
CANDIDATES AND CONSTITUENTS. | plume themselves on Bankruptcy mf Criminal Code Bills, 
POLITICALLY, the British public may be divided at the | which provoked less interest and excitement than a measure 
i present season into Candidates and Constituents. The | for creating four additional Bishoprics. But if the country is 
universal belief is that the present Parliament will not/| unable to choose candidates by measures, it becomes an inter- 
survive beyond next spring, and boroughs and counties | esting field of conjecture what the principle or principles may 
are mating. Managers of places of public entertain-| be on which it will select them. The middle-classes at the 
ment are said to be much more anxious about the weather | last General Election desired chiefly to veto what they regarded 
of the week preceding a show than its eve or morning, | as indefinite schemes of advanced legislation. They wished 
and in the same way, the geniality of spring is con- | not indeed to go back, but to pause and review the progress 
sidered by scientific agriculturists of more importance to crops | which had been made. Accordingly, they chose men with 
than even July and August sunshine. Constituencies are like | much to lose, and who would be likely to hold fast by institu- 
budding corn, or pleasure parties making up for a day’s amuse- tions under which they had made themselves what they were. 
ment. The selections of the party candidates are being made, | The result was a House of Commons more Conservative than 
and are not likely to be cancelled. So far as we can perceive,| would be a House of Peers made up of heirs of Liberal 
the alliances now being arranged between candidates and con-| Lord Chancellors and Chief Justices. In solid respectability 
stituencies are being formed somewhat at haphazard. It/it has seldom had its equal. Composed of men who had 
were well if the latter understood that in the gaiety of heart | made or asserted their own position at Quarter-Sessions and 
of a half-year before the election they are giving pledges they | in other departments of life equally favourable for the growth 
will be expected to redeem, Whether the final choice be the | of self-confidence, it might have been supposed likely to have 
Liberal or the Conservative candidate depends on the circum-| an opinion on every branch of human knowledge, from art to 
stances of the next few months, but in most cases it will| politics. On the contrary, far from being over-dogmatic, these 
certainly be the candidate of one or the other colour who has | ideal middle-class representatives have been only too timid and 
been adopted, however carelessly, during the present autumn | self-distrusting. Many of them must have grown heartily 
campaign. weary of a vocation for which they were not educated, and in 
What the temper of the majority in the several constitu-| which they are expected to register cheerfully other people's 
encies will be next February, whether Liberal or Conservative, | decisions. But they, or others like them, are sure to have 
it tasks political weathermongers to foretell. Conservatives | their fair quota of seats in the next, as in every Parliament. 
profess to be at ease, and many Liberals have lost their nerve, | None would deplore it more than ourselves, were they in any 
and believe passively what Conservatives tell them. Those who | way excluded. There can, however, be no reason why a con- 
are behind the scenes, not statesmen of the calibre of the | stituency, whether Liberal or Conservative, should reduce itself 
Judge Advocate-General and the Secretary for the Colonies, but | to legislative dumbness, by sending up to Westminster not one, 
men unskilled in the art of seeing what they wish to see, are | but two, prosperous citizens or two landowners of the Quarter- 
less confident. We are not ourselves sanguine enough on the| Session#type. Constituencies might remember that the House 
opposite side to expect an immediate recovery of wisdom by | of Commons is not a County Board, nor a Select Vestry. Let 
the English middle-class public on the subject of Eastern|them consider not only whether the proposed pair of 
politics, A restoration of sanity might have been hoped for,| candidates be men of character and property, but whether 
had the motive for the recent outburst of national folly been| they would like to depute both or either to make laws. The 
sympathy with the Porte, and we should not have despaired, had | more estimable their private and local qualities, the more the 
it been mere antipathy to a nation which never in the whole pity of taking them away from their area of utility to breathe 
course of the histories of the two peoples has displayed any an atmosphere uncongenial to them, and hear a language of 
vindictiveness against England. The dangerous feature in the | which they have not learnt the alphabet. Advocates of things 
discreditable scenes of the last half-year has been the selfish | as they are, always point to Mr. Cross as proof that localities 
incapacity of the section which claims to represent public | could not do better than confine themselves to local lights, and 
opinion, to understand that the world will not stand still simply | Mr. Cross is arespectable administrator, though he is not astates- 
because Englishmen find things very good just as they are. That | man; but such as he is, he is no more evidence that men who 
mood will not change in a moment, but the admiration will | have earned authority by their abilities at home will compel a 
abate for a Government which embodied their disposition only hearing at Westminster, than Mr. Read’s success demonstrates 
too faithfully when it comes to be suspected that the knot has | that counties ought to elect none but farmers. Mr, Cross and 
not been untied, but only shifted, with the result of an| Mr. Read made themselves considerable at home in virtue of 
inextricable tangle. Politicians who supported an abortive| the same qualities which have given them weight in the 
policy may find, not perhaps the policy, but themselves repu-| House. Many local reputations in Lancashire and Norfolk are 
diated. The country may show itself tired of men who re-| probably at this moment equal to those achieved by Mr. Cross 
flected its inclinations, but not its sense. The next General | and Mr. Read, yet imply no power of administering the Home 
Election is likely to exhibit many instances of what unseated Office, or representing the political interests of agriculture. 
Members will consider gross ingratitude. Never was there so | To expect a constituency to reject an eminent manufacturer 
servile a Parliament as that which closed, we believe, its last|or great landowner merely because it must be clear to his 
Session in August. Never have so many Members looked|own Committee that it would greatly object to live under 
anxiously about to feel which way the wind blew, and} such laws as he could make, would be unreasonable. Our 
Obediently shifted and veered, with greater and greater| complaint of the electors who chose the present House of 
semblance of enthusiasm, the more entirely one vote condemned | Commons is, that when peremptory local claims were satisfied, 
another. They have already begun to patrol the country. | they did not spare the second seats to the needs of the Empire. 
They have much to say about the Treaty of Berlin, a little even | Instead of being better than its elements, the House of Com- 


about the Anglo-Turkish Convention ; but they have nothing | mons, like all crowds, is somewhat worse. Each constituency 
| is always likely to assume that it may safely please itself at an 





outside his garden wall. 








to say about themselves. For all we have read of ultra-Parlia- | 



























































mentary utterances since the Session ended, we might suppose 
that the longest Session Parliament has held for a generation 
had been very much like the Session of half an hour which the 
Speaker and his Clerks will hold all by themselves on the day 
to which the House stands prorogued in November. The 
country may or may not continue jubilant about the diplo- 
matic achievements of Berlin, and those more mysterious 





election, and to trust to other constituencies to redress the 
balance of political intelligence. The misfortune was that at 
the last election the great majority of the constituencies acted 
on the same assumption. As a consequence, the country has 
had a Legislature which cannot legislate. A pitiable spectacle 
was exhibited on the introduction of the Bill embodying Sir 
James Stephen’s Criminal Code. An assembly which really 
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represented England might, by the criticism it could | to stand for his county, and he must have had character, f 
have brought to bear on every division of this measure,|not only was he scrupulously honest—a trait which oan 7 
have revised it thoroughly in six weeks, and presented it | always to strike a sporting critic with a fresh sense of Pes 
to the aggregate House in a shape fit for passing into | ing surprise—but he persevered in his self-chosen pursuit in 
law before the Session ended. No confession of weakness | spite of life-long defeat—he never, writes the admiring Tole 
could have been more humiliating than that which was im- | graph, owned a first-class horse—and he so impressed then 
plied in the commissioning of a couple of Common-Law Judges | with whom he came in contact, that for twenty years he Wag 
and the author of the Code to do what was the proper work of | the universal referee in all disputes over races, cards, bets, op 

Parliament itself. The country must expect many such ex- | questions of club-honour. English gentlemen do not agg; 
hibitions of incompetence, if constituencies persist in forgetting | by informal plebiscitum such a function to one of them. 
that together they elect the popular branch of the Legislature. | selves without being well assured as to his judgment 
A chain cannot be stronger than its weakest link. Electors | and independence, as well as as to his probity; and it 
have been acting as if they imagined a chain made up of weak | follows that Mr. Payne was a man who, with his 
links must be strong. We are not pleading for the selection | original position as a great squire to help him, might hayg 
of young candidates. No candidates can be better, where the | been the centre of a county, an influential Member of Parlia- 
raw material is good, as none can be more offensively and idly |ment, a cavalry General, or indeed have occupied any position 
pragmatical. It matters not whether the candidate be young|in which an English magnate of judgment, resolution, and 
or old, lawyer or merchant, rich or of moderate means, a | ambition could help on the business of his country and the 
stranger or a local celebrity. What does matter is that con- | general work of the world. And if he had done any of thegg 
stituencies should ask themselves whether, if the House of | things, and used his fortunes wisely, and made himself g 
Commons were made up of six hundred such as the favourite | source of benefit to all around him, he would not have ep. 
Liberal or Conservative candidates, Parliament could exercise | joyed half the distinction lavished on him because he devoted 
its proper province of passing laws and criticising administra- | himself to what ought to have been the most occasional re. 
tion. Electors are bound to consider their selection of can- | creation. We have no intention of blaming him for misged 
didates matter of conscience. Many of the men they send up | opportunities and wasted capacities. He was infinitely better 
to Westminster would be incompetent to legislate fora borough | than hundreds like him, and kept a high and honourable 
or a country parish; and they are not likely to be inspired by | character where thousands lose it, and he may, for aught we can 
the impact of other minds like their own. tell, have had excuses for the misdirection of his power 
which, if they were known to men, would be held 
: i sufficient; but that is no defence for those who praise 
MR. GEORGE PAYNE, his career as if it had been a noble one, ah in 

id any evidence were wanting of the position which “Sport” | praising it do their very best to deepen the temptation 
has assumed in this country, it would be found in the|of rich Englishmen of our day,—the temptation to abandon 
place assigned in the metropolitan newspapers to the late Mr. | all work, all duty, all aspiration to a higher life, for the sake 
George Payne, an English country gentleman, who wasted large | of pleasure, if only the pleasure is a “manly” one—we are 
means, considerable abilities, and what we believe to have | not saying that betting is manly—and can be taken in the 
been a fine character, or at all events an impressive one, on | open air. We scorn the effeminate noble of Italy who exhausts 
the sporting life. For weeks past the phases of his illness, his | his youth in the purposeless dissipation of cities, but hold up 
relapses, his revivals, and his ultimate sinking, have been re-| to all honour the noble of England who wastes everything 
corded in bulletins as accurate and as conspicuously printed as | equally with the Italian, because he does it in a way which 

if he had been a Prince of the Blood. Not only did the high- | leaves him his health and “ encourages the breed of horses.” 
est members of the aristocracy call to inquire as to his condi-| The true cause of the feeling for Mr. Payne is not his 
tion—the Prince of Wales calling, for example, three times in | character, but a secret sympathy with his use of his life, with 
one day—but the papers recorded these calls with a sort of | the ideal he presented, which is manifesting itself on all sides 
exultation, as matters of national interest and evidences of | of us. We said the example was dangerous for the rich, but 
high social respect. And at last, when the object of all this | it is, after all, on the comparatively poor that its influence is 
solicitude passed away, biographies appeared of a fullness un-| felt. This love of “sport,” of amusement which involves 
usual except when a statesman dies—the Telegraph, for | exertion, but may lead to gain—the most seductive of com- 
instance, gave him three “leaded” columns—and written, | binations to a money-seeking race, with barbarous instincts— 
many of them, in a tone of gasping admiration. Those |is spreading through all classes in these Islands. There 
biographies explained the bulletins, and informed the igno-| must be scores of thousands in England now who 
rant—that is, all mankind outside the Sporting world—|at heart, if not in practice, are “sporting men;” who feel 
who Mr, Payne was. He was, it appeared, a gentleman who | that to be like Mr. Payne would be for them to be im 
for half a century had passed his whole life in amusing him-| heaven; who are ready to endorse the coachman’s creed, “ He 
self with horses. He had been master for nearly that time of | wor a gentleman! he never did nothing, and he’d such a lot of 
the Pytchley Hunt. He had run horses on every race-course. | horses!” It is not alone that “ sports” multiply till the sporting 
He had attended every “ meeting,” taking, it is carefully | world complains of too many races, too many competitions, 
recorded, as much interest in any petty local race as in| too many “ events” in the week, but that the interest of whole 
the Derby. He had, in fact, from the time of his quitting the | classes is attracted to these kinds of pursuits. Every year we 
University, devoted his life steadily to horses, hunting, racing, | hear of new sporting papers, some bad, some good, but all 
betting, and the rest of the amusements of a rather manly | successful in securing an enormous audience. The cleverest 
viveur, He had made these pursuits the business of his life,|}of them has attained at a bound to a circulation 
continuing them even when his health failed—a fact recorded, as|of a hundred thousand. Every year the space devoted 
in less enlightened times the papers used to record the devotion |in the political journals to sport increases, while the 
of a Minister who died “ in harness”—and had expended upon | demand for it advances, till proprietors are compelled to 
them his large patrimonial estates, a second great fortune, | use type which is almost too small to read, and the “ latest 
which he had inherited, and half a third. And this is all; and | betting ” crowds out the latest debate. No country paper 
for this, he has been granted a distinction which will suggest to | flourishes without columns about athletics, herses, and bet 
every wealthy young man just beginning his career that through | ting. The largest and, as we should judge, the costliest, 
a life like this, with its frightful waste of resources in money, | weekly journal in the world, a journal which is in its masses 
in ability, and in force of character, there is something splendid, | of matter an amazement to the trade, is a property because of 
something which at least leads to fame and popularity, and the | its redundance of sporting information. Public school-boys 
separate visibility in society to which the young aspire. We | talk nothing but cricket. Clerks are devoted to athletics. Half 
cannot conceive a less elevating influence than such a treat- | London and the North is interested in betting, in one shape or 
ment of such a life, and yet this will undoubtedly be the popular | another, There is a thirst apparent in all grades of society 
one, will be applauded as the right and generous judgment, at | for pleasure, better, no doubt, in some respects than the plea- 
which only the narrow-minded and the sedentary would | sure provided by the music-hall, but at least as destructive of 
cavil. It is all the more dangerous, because as we under- | the steady devotion to work of all kinds, the industry and the 
stand the facts, Mr. Payne, as far as his personal character was | self-sacrifice which have made England great. The true heart 
concerned, really deserved the affection of his friends, the | of those who are interested in sport, the energy of the inner 
admiration of his dependents, everything except this public imagination, which is the steam-power of men, is given to 
recognition,—this setting-up of a moral statue in his honour. | other things than their duties or their occupations. We do not 
He must have had ability, or he would not have been pressed | want just now to preach—though Charles Lamb’s repartee to 
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(oleridge may on other occasions apply to us—or to denounce | 
cing, of athletics, or amusement of any reasonable kind. | 
Bat we do say that the rapid conversion now going on of | 
recreation into the business of life, the devotion of so much 
thought and energy and resources to mere sport, the ten- 
dency to set up that devotion as an ideal of life, is | 
griously injuring the national power, and will, if con- 
tinned, weaken the fibre of the national character. And | 
we say that there is a visible tendency to a worse standard 
yen in sport, in the poor pursuits assumed to be so worthy, The 
«mighty hunter ” is a figure retaining a certain nobleness, if 
only because he cultivates courage, readiness, and endurance. 
But there is a distinct fall from the “ Old Shekarry ” who hunted 
boars and tigers, to Mr. Assheton Smith, who showed a 
martyr’s spirit in his pursuit of wild ducks; and a further fall 
from him to Mr. Payne, when “ attending and interested in 
erery racing event.” If the “noble sportsman” is to be the 
ideal, let it at least be the sportsman when daring or doing 
something worth doing, not when looking on at the efforts 
of animals in the hope that his judgment of their sinews may 
bring him cash. If we are to admire Mr. Payne in public, 
let it be as the Master of the Pytchley, and not as the whist- 
player or the racing man. 
AN EPISCOPAL ELECTION IN IRELAND. 
HE election of the Bishop of Ossory last week has some 
points of interest even for those who are neither Irish 
Episcopalians, nor even Irishmen. Episcopal elections so near 
home are still new to us, and they are in such bad odour in 
some of the countries in which they are the rule, that we 
naturally turn to these early examples of them in Ireland, to 
see whether the abuses so common elsewhere have been im- 
ported with the custom. Another point is that, in every 
Voluntary Church other than such as are in communion with 
Rome, popular election in some shape or other is an insepar- 
able accident of the Episcopal office ; so that if ever the Church 
of England is disestablished, elections such as that which was 
held in Ireland the other day will be held among ourselves. 


College of Cardinals itself. 





Doubtless the appointment of a chief pastor must always be an 
important incident in the history of a Church, and as the vacan- 
cies in the Irish Church do not recur very often, our thoughts 
are naturally drawn by this election to the fortunes and pros- 
pects of Protestantism in Ireland,—using the word, of course, 
in that curious Irish sense in which “ Protestant” is made to | 
stand for something distinct from “ Presbyterian,” not for some- 
thing which includes it. 

Upon the first point, the Disestablished Church of Ireland 
has a just claim to be congratulated. The election of a 
Bishop is accompanied by none of the scandals which are 
associated with the process elsewhere. Nothing could be 
more decorous than the proceedings of Friday at Kilkenny. 
The Synods of the united dioceses of Ossory, Ferns, and 
Leighlin met in the Cathedral, and spent four hours in silent 
voting. The Archbishop of the Province presided, with a legal 
assessor. The merits of the several candidates were taken 
as known, and all that the Synod had to ascertain was 
the relative support in the united dioceses which each 
was able to command. Any preliminary scrutiny was 
directed to the construction of a select list of candidates, for 
admission to which the votes of one-fourth both of the clergy 
and of the laity, or of one-third of either order, were required. 
The result of this first vote was to place the Dean of Cashel at 
the head of the select list, and a second vote showed that he 
only wanted one clerical yote to have the necessary majority 
of two-thirds in each order. The question whether the Synod 
would have the Dean for their Bishop was then put, and out 
of 134 clergy and 215 laity present and voting, 96 clergy and | 
191 laymen answered “ Yes.” The Archbishop of Dublin was 
able, in announcing this result, to say that it had been attained 
without the slightest tinge of passion or heat. The election 
Was in all ways a satisfactory one. The vote was as decisive | 
morally as it was technically, for the Bishop-Elect obtained six 
more clerical yotes and forty-seven more lay votes than were | 
wanted to constitute the necessary two-thirds majority. | 

_ Is the election of Bishops so good a thing itself as to make 
it an item to be set on the credit side in reckoning up the 
Comparative advantages of the Established and the Voluntary 
systems? This is an inquiry which naturally suggests itself to 
Englishmen. They see that there are both gains and losses to 
be expected from disestablishment, supposing it ever to come, 
and they are led to ask themselyes whether they are to count 
Episcopal elections among the compensations or the aggrava- | 





| 
} 


| has given no assurances. 


tions. It will be seen that the process of election is quite 
separable from the evils which have been generally supposed 
to attach to it. Here is a large assembly—just 350 persons 
in all—voting with as much calmness and propriety as the 
Indeed, the Irish Church has not 
been above being taught by its great enemy, for the 
procedure at the election of a Bishop has been closely 
modelled on the procedure at the election of a Pope. 
This must be a painful reflection to some sensitive 
minds, indeed we should not be surprised to learn that 
it was one of the reasons which have led Lord James 
Butler to leave the Church of which for some years after 
disestablishment he was so conspicuous a member. We, on 
the other hand, see only cause for satisfaction in the adoption 
by the most Protestant of Churches of a machinery which has 
been approved by centuries of usage in the most Catholic of 
Churches. Nor do we see any reason to doubt that the same 
procedure would work equally well if it were adopted in 
England. It is often supposed that the presence of party pas- 
sion in the English Church would make the election of a Bishop 
a scene of confused, but not inarticulate, fury. We can see no 
necessity for this consequence. There might be fury enough 
shown in the previous canvass and felt on the day of 
election, but the actual process of election might be 
as quiet as that at Kilkenny. Sensible people may give the 
rein to their excitement during the preparations for an election, 
because they know that enthusiasm will sometimes carry a 
candidate who would have no chance if his friends were sedate in 
their demeanour and measured in their speech. But it is only 
fools who cannot control themselves when the votes are being 
taken, and we have not the least expectation that in this re- 
spect an English Synod would come short of an Irish Synod. 
The real objection to election in the case of Bishops is that the 
more pains are taken to secure that the successful candidate 
shall have an overwhelming body of opinion in his favour, the 
more the ultimate minority will feel itself left out in the cold. 
When a new Bishop is appointed by the Crown, all parties in 
the diocese feel that the nomination is in a great degree a 
matter of chance. The Prime Minister has had his reasons 
for giving the vacant mitre to B rather than to A, or for pass- 
ing over the whole alphabet in favour of Z, but nobody knows 
what the reasons are. As likely as not, they have nothing 
to do with the diocese. The new Bishop may sympathise 
with the majority of his clergy, or with the minority, or with 
the clerical feeling in the diocese, as against the lay or with 
the lay feeling, as against the clerical. It is a matter of 
chance, and as such, all parties in the diocese regard it. It is 
probable, too, that a Bishop thus appointed will be anxious to 
conciliate all parties, and at all events he will be perfectly 
free to try his hand at it. He comes into the diocese fettered 
by no pledges. He has entered into no understandings, he 
No one can turn round on him and 
complain that he is different as a Bishop from what he was 
before he was a Bishop. But when a Bishop is elected by a 
two-thirds vote of clergy and laity, he is at once the repre- 
sentative of a party, of a large party, no doubt, of a combina- 
tion probably of many parties, but of a party all the same ; 
and where party feeling runs high, the representative 
of a party will have been elected to carry out the views 
of that party. If the votes given at Kilkenny the other day 
had been given in an English diocese, the majority which voted 
for the Dean of Ossory would probably have been composed of 
moderate men of all schools, while the thirty-eight clergy 
and twenty-four laity who voted against him would have re- 
presented the Ritualists. In that case the new Bishop would 
have entered upon his office committed beforehand to the 
adoption of a particular line of policy towards the Ritualists, 
and if he had departed from that policy, he would have been 
denounced as false to those who had supported him. This 
would be a bad omen for the comprehensiveness of the 
Church ; in point of fact, it would be one of the causes which 
would go furthest to render comprehensiveness impossible after 
Disestablishment. 

This is not a danger to which there is much chance of the 
Disestablished Church of Ireland being exposed. There the 
fear rather is that Episcopal elections will be governed by those 
petty and personal considerations which are always lying in 
wait, where there are no serious differences of opinion to 
separate men into rival camps. The Irish Church promises in 
a great measure to be free from that party strife of which 
there is so much in the Church of England. The Revision 
controversy is, for the present, settled or adjourned—we 
hardly know which statement comes nearest the truth—and 
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in name at least the object of each Synod, when it has to elect | by night. To some persons, hardly anything within the room ig go 


a Bishop will be to find out the best man in the diocese. That distinct as its prospect. Those far-off hills, that winding road 
is not a search which a representative is calculated to prose- | that distant indication of busy life attracts their eye from open 


cute with much success, 


periment answers, and some man of exceptional eminence is 
recognised as having an absolute and unchallenged superiority. 
But these are rare instances; more often, mediocrity is the 
essential condition, and personal popularity, arising from 
qualities which have nothing to do with Episcopal excellence, 
The danger which awaits the 
Bishops of the Disestablished Irish Church is a kind of earnest 
To be the 
Church of respectable dullness, leaving the realities of religion to 


the determining consideration. 
of the danger which awaits the Church itself. 


the Roman Catholics on the one hand, and to the Presbyterians 
on the other, is a destiny in which there is nothing to envy. 








THE RELATION OF MEMORY TO WILL. 


Now and again, no doubt, the ex- | book, or pressing letter, or picture of some far fairer scene Within, 


To others, the past is much what the outlook becomes when the 
| candles are lit. A hasty glance in that direction reveals noth 
| but the reflection of the observer on the window-pane, and if he 
| opens the window, and makes an effort to look out, still nothi 
is visible but the dim outline of things close at hand. Yet jt jg 
| likely enough that for all practical exigencies one of the last clagg 
may have a good memory, and one of the first a bad one. 
| In this region our very silence is misleading. We are silent 
| about what we have forgotten. We are silent also about what we 
remember most profoundly. ‘‘ Rien ne se ressemble comme le 
néant et la profondeur.” We are apt to make mistakes both wayg, 
| Sometimes we take the silence of oblivion for the silence of pro. 
| found and overpowering recollection, sometimes our mistake ig jn 
| the opposite direction ; and it is impossible to say which error ig 


ye all the varied general interest of the great cause célébre the commonest, for the one occurs when the deep mind judges 


of our day—the Tichborne Trial—perhaps the most dis- 


| the shallow, and the other when the shallow mind judges the 


tinct and important was the light thrown by it on. people's | deep. At all events, this misconception is one of the many causeg 


different ideas of what it was possible to remember and to forget. 


When the trial was under general discussion, the contrast, or 


possibly the resemblance, between the powers of oblivion de- 
manded for the Claimant, and those which A and B were con- 
scious of possessing, were matters of frequent mention, and most 
of us gained some knowledge of the different distance to which 
the past recedes in different lives. Hardly any knowledge can 
be more interesting or more fruitful, whether we consider its 
bearing on the moral atmosphere of the persons thus differently 
affected, or on the suggestion so expressively conveyed in the 
German name for memory,—Hrinncrung (the inward faculty). 
Plutarch, in an attempt to vindicate the possible knowledge of 
the future, by showing the mysterious element in our knowledge 
of the past, calls memory ‘the sight of the things that are 
invisible, and the hearing of the things that are silent ;” anda 
thinker, whose great metaphysical achievement was almost 
avowedly the obliteration from our mental inventory of all those 


powers which are supposed to deal with the invisible, recalls | 


this description, in his confession that the analysis which reduced 
every other source of apparently ultimate knowledge to a trick 


of association was checked when we came to that within us which | 


bore witness to a real past ; and the concession that in this case 


we do know what we cannot prove, seems to us a pregnant one. | 


How we know that these dim pictures on our walls—at once faint 
and indelible—are the work of another artist than imagination, 


must, J.S. Mill allows, be a question as vain as how we know that | 


the things around us are real. But it is under its personal aspect 
that we would speak of memory to-day. 

Apart from some such test as the Tichborne Trial, we are 
curiously ignorant of the different aspects of the past to different 
minds. One would have expected, perhaps, that we should discern 
any idiosyncracy in this region clearly enough. 
may be avowed without vanity, and a bad one confessed without 
shame, while the 
confuting or confirming the claim or the confession. But as 
for the test at all events, and we suspect as to the self- 
revelation, it belongs exclusively to the recent past, and concerns 
rather what we should call the materials for memory than 
memory. A man would say he had a bad memory if he forgot to 


A good memory 


exigencies of practical life are continually | 


| which hide from us the meaning of memory in one mind and in 
| another, and thus curtain off from us the moral background of 
| every life. 
| We could be far more nearly just to each other, if we realised 
|that with some persons the past years remain, and with 
| others they depart. ‘Take, for instance, the new light thus 
| thrown on the sin of which, perhaps, we can least bear to 
| believe ourselves guilty. Ingratitude, in the sense of an oppor. 
| tunity deliberately neglected to repay a great benefit, we should 
| hope was a crime as rare as it is repulsive, but in the sense 
| of a half-voluntary oblivion of small benefits, of the importance 
of which it is possible to take very different views, we do not 
| think it is at all uncommon. Now look at it in the light of this 
intellectual difference between man and man. You are surprised 
that So-and-so shows no recollection of the kindly dealings which, 
having happened at a time when he was nobody, and you were 
somebody, surely deserved to be remembered. No intellectual 
explanation can exonerate one who has forgotten a kindness; still 
it makes a great difference, surely, if the ungrateful person has 
forgotten everything else that happened at the same time, wrongs 
to himself included. To him, the long-ago means something itis 
|an effort to see. To you, it may mean something it is an effort 
not to see. You, perhaps, are imagining him to see these past 
| actions of yours, and choose to ignore them, while it needs as 
great an effort on his part to recall them (to return to our first 
figure) as to look out from a lighted room. And his loss is not 
pure loss. His short memory may improve his relations with his 
fellow-men as often as it injures them ;—indeed, men and women 
being what they are, it is to be feared rather more often. A 
generous person dismisses the slight of yesterday to oblivion 
}and recalls the kindnesses that enriched his far-off youth, 
whatever be the medium through which he habitually views the 
past. But we shall never know the difficulty in either action 
| without some reference to this medium, and by the same principle, 
we cannot, without such a reference to it, rightly judge him who 
forgets what he ought to remember, or who remembers what he 
ought to forget. 
| Nevertheless, the ‘“ ought” remains. 


The very illustrations 


| which bring home to us the difficulty of discarding or retaining 





call for an important letter at the post-office, but there is| the past, impress on us also its aspect as a part of duty, and 
nothing in such a fact as this to throw any light on his relation while we shall best understand other lives by realising its 
to the past. While he is chafing at his forgetfulness, the words difficulty, it is a constant sense of its possibility which we 
—even the insignificant words—of those who have been for more| need in order to mould our own. ‘That any one ought 
than a generation unseen among men, may be distinct in his|to remember, indeed, and that recollection therefore is, to 
inward ear; he may see the flower-beds whence he plucked nose- |} some extent, a matter of will, we admit every time we blame 4 
guys with tiny fingers, and feel again the push of a door that | child or a servant for forgetting a message, whatever difficulty we 
taxed his childish strength, on the threshold of a house whose | may find in carrying out our own view consistently. But can we 
very bricks and mortar have long since been mingled with the | say that the possibility of remembering at will involves the possi- 
dust. And on the other hand, the most unique and one of the| bility of forgetting at will? Because we may make a successful 
longest lives we ever knew—the life richest in material of the | effort to resist sleep, does it follow that we may make a successful 
knowledge that would have found an eager listener—was obscured | effort to resist wakefulness? There is a natural fitness in effort to 
by the profusion of detail in the near past; far off, moved figures | produce reeollection, is there not also a natural fitness in effort 
known to the historian, but close at hand there were so many of | to prevent oblivion? Does not the very desire to forget, 
the doings and arrangements of contemporaries, remembered | imply that we are doomed vividly and permanently to remember ? 
with a really surprising accuracy, that a glimpse at the giants | This question was, in fact, one of the great points of in- 
who moved on our sphere when the century was young was| terest in the famous trial to which we have alluded. The 
hardly discernible through the cobwebs. Of this memory for| possibility of obliterating a painful past from the mind was 
the distant, we may almost say, in the exaggeration permissible | the plea put forward on the part of the person who had, it 
to any short utterance on such a subject, that it differs, with | was asserted, voluntarily reduced certain parts of his life to 
different persons, as a window by day differs from a window | blank. ‘This possibility,” said the Chief Justice, in that 
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coeterly summing-up, which most of its readers must have 
gished they had made their exclusive source of knowledge of the 
history, ‘will not be confirmed by the experience of most 
ple.” How many, indeed, must have wondered that any 
other suggestion had not been made in preference to one that 
defied all their most vivid experience,—that any one should for- 
a part of his youth because it was painful. You might as well 
suggest that a speech had been unheard by him because of the 
joud voice of the speaker. And what is surprising is that, 
however ardently we may wish that such and such things 
bad not been, it is wonderfully difficult even to desire that 
should be forgotten. Whilst the past seems a part 
of oneself, that clinging to life which belongs to our whole 
being makes itself manifest in the recoil from oblivion, even with 
regard to what we would so gladly have avoided altogether. 
Oblivion is near enough ; we approach that time, to borrow the 
fine, though rather confused, image of Locke, when our memory 
is to resemble the tombs to which we are hastening, in which, 
though the marble and brass remain, “yet the inscriptions are 
efiaced, and the imagery withers away.” We will not go half-way 
to meet the chill shadow ; even pain is less an object of dread 
than the loss of something that has become a part of our 
intellectual being. 

It is true, there is in the effort to forget, something that seems 
asort of intellectual suicide. Nevertheless, there is a sense in 
which forgetting, we believe, is as much of a duty as re- 
membering. There is such a mental attitude, however 
dificult it be to describe, and though it be impossible to 
give it a single name, as turning our back on the past, or 
on part of the past. Duty has no more despotic claim 
on any part of our being than on that faculty which surrenders 
its possessions to oblivion. Doubtless it is impossible to put into 
words the kind of effort a man makes when he wills to do some- 
thing which will, apparently, has no tendency to achieve. Or 
rather, perhaps, the effort to move the will is a thing indescribable 
in words. Low can I make myself cease to wish what I do wish? 
—It must be possible, for it is sometimes the demand of con- 
science. The past must remain, but we may open the door to some- 
thing that hides it. The well-known and often repeated con- 
demnation of the Bourbons,—that they had learnt nothing and 
forgotten nothing, commemorates the general impression, which 
we believe to be a profoundly true one, that a man must forget 
inorder to remember. There are some things in the history of 
every man which he must cease to contemplate, in order to see any- 
thing else. We remember hearing the biography of one eminent 
lawyer by another criticised by a third as rendered nugatory by the 
constant reminder, ‘‘ I have been very much ill-used by him.” The 
biographer needed to forget one fact about his hero, in order to 
state clearly anything else about him. The necessity is seen most 
clearly in the lives of the great, but it is common to them and 
their humblest fellow-men. 

We believe that hardly anything would do more to open springs 
of sympathy, and close those of bitterness, than the recognition 
of our responsibility for what we remember. That it should cease 
to be true that, — 

* Each day brings its petty dust, 
Our soon-choked hearts to fill, 
And we forget because we must, 

And not because we will ;” 
—this, we believe, would bring about such a transformation of the 
moral nature as would resemble, or rather as would supply, new 
motives for all strenuous action, new dissuasion from all useless 
thought. It would be something like choosing from out the whole 
circle of our acquaintance the wisest and best to be our daily com- 
panions, and so occupying our attention with their large and 
fruitful interests, that all that was small, or futile, or bitter should, 
under this beneficent encroachment, wither away of itself. 





PHYSICIANS’ FEES. 

HE true point at issue in the present controversy between 
the public and the Physicians seems to us to be missed by 

both sides. It is not a dispute as to the right to fix prices, but 
a8 to the right to fix prices in breach of an implied contract. 
For more than a hundred and fifty years, the public and the pro- 
fession have agreed that the proper fee for a patient to give a 
physician, when asked for advice in his own house, is a guinea, 
Without reference either to the importance of the case or the time 
demanded for its examination. It is rather a stupid method of 
payment, effacing, as it does, all distinctions both as to the im- 
portance of the relief desired and as to the reputations and 
engagements of those who listen to the complaints; but still, in 





presence of some difficulties not experienced in any other 
profession, it has been universally accepted as a rough 
but still quite endurable compromise. If the physician is 
under-paid in one case he is over-paid in another, and if the 
patient cannot afford so much, he either says so, an excuse 
invariably accepted, or he reduces the number of his visits to the 
furthest extent he can. So firmly seated is the practice indeed, 
that the majority of country-folks think a guinea fee as much part 
of the law of Nature as five per cent. for money lent, and 
hear that the great, who hate trouble, pay only a pound, 
with a sense of hearing of an impropriety. Of late years, 
however, the physicians have fancied that this fee of one 
guinea has become too little. All expenses, they allege, 
have increased, and so far as expenses incidental to ‘‘ style” are 
concerned, that is undoubtedly true. House-rent has increased 
excessively, and a doctor in full practice now-a-days needs rooms 
only to be found in houses subject to heavy rents. The cost of 
carriages has increased still more, and a physician cannot with- 
out a carriage cover the necessary ground with the requisite 
freedom at once from fatigue and from mental disturbance. The 
cost of liviny has not increased, but the cost of living as the 
successful live has; and it is essential to a profession, if it is 
to attract the ablest young men, that its heads should be, 
and appear to be, as successful as their rivals in any other 
profession. Above all, the cost of saving has increased with 
the fall of interest, until it takes a frugal man of to-day 
nearly twice as much money to produce an independent income 
as it did his grandfather. Dr. Brown could have made 7 per cent. 
in 1700, where Dr. Smith could not in 1878 make a clear 4 per 
cent. The physicians, feeling all this, perceive also that their 
chief men are, on the whole, not quite keeping step in success 
with their competitors in other walks of life. They are ham- 
pered by a special difficulty,—the customary social arrangement 
of time. There are only twenty-four hours in a day for anybody, 
but if a barrister secures much business, and wishes to make 
a fortune rapidly, he can lengthen his working day, either 
by getting up early or by working deep into the night. 
Many barristers in the full tide of practice rise at four and 
work almost without intermission sixteen hours a day, thus, 
in fact, for purposes of accumulation, giving themselves twelve 
working days a week. The physicians cannot, if ever so indus- 
trious, follow this example. If they get up at four, no invalid will 
come to them; and if they open their doors at night, patients will 
think that their complaints, in the absence of light, are only half 
understood. The physicians must make their money between ten 
and seven, and they contend, upon some good evidence, that 
the money is not enough. ‘They do not, work for work, 
make as much as their grandfathers, though of course they 
have an advantage from the increased number of wealthy 
patients, and they very seldom succeed in making fortunes, 
Wild stories are frequently told of physicians’ incomes, but 
we are assured, on sound authority, that they are wholly 
unfounded, that their incomes are confounded with those of 
surgeons who often obtain large sums for operations, and that 
the physicians in London who take £5,000 a year may be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. At all events, they deliberately 
think themselves under-paid, and so thinking, have a right 
to modify their charges, while the method they adopted is a 
fair and convenient one. We say they have a “ right” because, 
though we fully admit the claim of humanity, popular medical 
men have, except in a single instance, no monopoly whatever, 
A first-rate oculist has no doubt a sort of monopoly, because his 
art demands qualities almost as rare as the qualities of a great 
poet or sculptor. The number of men who can cut with unerring 
decision to the thousandth of an inch on a structure like the 
human eye, and with blindness as the sufferer’s penalty in case of 
error, is exceedingly limited—there are not ten in Europe who 
are quite certain—and they are therefore under the sort of moral 
pressure which would attend a man who possessed a fountain of 
health-giving water; but popular physicians, and even sur- 
geons, are very often not greatly the superiors of their rivals 
who are not yet popular. Unless they are Specialists, the general 
practitioner, if tolerably young, is just as efficient as they 
are, and has time to take more trouble. The rich have as much 
right to treatment as the poor, and if some physicians find their 
whole time occupied by patients able to pay two guineas for a 
first visit, they have a right to ask that fee. ‘The first visit costs 
them five or six times the time consumed in the second, and is— 
in all humility be it spoken—very often the only one in which 
they do serious good. ‘The alternative would have been double 
fees for precedence in point of time, which would have 
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been excessively resented by the poorer patients, who 


suffer just as much as the rich from that most in-| 


tolerable of purgatories, the two hours’ séance in a doctor’s 
waiting-room, with nothing to do but watch hostile faces and 
struggle against an access of irritability or nervous horror, seldom 
alleviated, as it might be, even by the presence of a small library. 
Why, indeed, a few physicians should not charge double fees for 
all visits, and so weed their patients down to reasonable numbers, 
we do not understand. They would benefit themselves by 
diminishing pressure, benefit their brethren by sending the over- 
spill of their practice to less prosperous but equally efficient men, 
and benefit their patients, who would then be certain of at least 
five minutes’ attention apiece. A good many physicians do resist 
this last temptation to scamp work, but a good many do not, and 
the nervous invalid who pays his guinea for a few queries and a 
hurried prescription may reasonably complain of a double charge. 

So far the physicians are in the right, but the public has a good 
case against them on one point. It is not fair to take a double 
fee for the first visit without previously informing the patient of 
the change. The guinea was the understood contract for a 


century ; this is admitted on all hands, and a prescriptive usage of | 


that duration has, and ought to have, something of the force of the 
law. It is true, if the guinea is laid on the table, the physi- 
cian says nothing; but if he is asked, he says two guineas, 
and he is always asked at the end of the consultation. The 
new charge, for it is a charge, ought to be announced, and 


the notion of dignity which prevents the physician from doing | 


this seems to us not a little absurd. The clergyman’s fees are 
regulated by law, and the barrister tells the solicitor through his 
clerk what he expects with unmistakable distinctness. Surgeons 
of the first rank will state in advance the cost of an operation, and 
we see no reason why a physician should not place in his waiting- 
room an intelligible announcement of histerms, The talk about the 
‘** honorarium ” is merely talk. The physician makes no ‘“ charge,” 


but if a patient neglects to pay when he can pay, he does not | 


attend him again. If Sir Savile Row is too grand to do this, let 
him replace his grave man-servant by a clerk who can be trusted 
to make the necessary financial communications. No doubt it is 
argued that this would deprive the physician of his present power 
of considering his patients’ circumstances, but the argument is 
unreal. He could still wave aside the fee, as he does now, or say 
he would consider the visit a second one. The present practice is 
a bit of dignity, just as useless as it would be for a Civil Servant to 
announce that he would only be paid by the year. Such an 
etiquette was valuable at a time when the general practitioner 
was also the barber, and when all orders of medical men were 


considered more or less servants of the body, and therefore | 


despised ; but it is useless now that a physician is, as a rule, 
a graduate and a gentleman. He would be no more hurt by 
settling his fee than a Duke is hurt by asking for a cheque from 
his publisher, or than a Countess is hurt by claiming her shilling 
points at whist. He is entirely worthy of his hire, and we see no 
reason why he should imitate the cabmen who, knowing perfectly 
well that the journey is shorter than it looked, prefer, with rare 
knowledge of human nature, to “leave it to you, Sir, if you 
please !” 





GARDEN-PARTIES. 


AN it be possible that all writers of poetry and fiction are | 


leagued together to deceive mankind in the matter of 
Garden-Parties? The idea of such a conspiracy must be a painful 
one, but the most unsuspicious of men may well ask himself what 
other theory will fit the facts. Our poets and novelists are alike 
fond of introducing us to garden-parties, and invariably lavish 
their prettiest phrases on such descriptions. This might be 
proved, if any proof were needed, by a multitude of quotations, 


but one or two will be enough. Every one will remember how | 


George Eliot tells us of a festival where the guests,— 
** Descending at the garden gate, 

Streamed, with their feathers, velvet, and brocade, 

Through the pleached alleys ;” 
and how she gives us a charming glimpse of them later,— 

* A joyous hum is heard the gardens round; 

Soon there is Spanish dancing, and the sound 

Of minstrel’s song, and autumn fruits are pluckt.” 
Or we may take, as even more to the purpose, a few lines from 
Mr. Morris, who excels in painting such sweet summer pictures. 


This is what he says of a garden-party, in the “ hot, bright days ” | 


towards the end of June :— 
ve “On such a day 
These folk among the trellised roses Jay. 
? 


Nor did the garden lack for younger folk, 


ce __ 
Who cared no more for burning summer’s yoke 

Than the sweet breezes of the April-tide ; 

| But through the thick trees wandered far and wide 

From sun to shade, and shade to sun again. 


Both youths and maidens ; and beneath their feet 

The grass seemed greener, and the flowers more sweet 

Unto the elders as they stood around.” 
We do not offer this as a complete description of a garden-party, 
but it is a delightful sketch, in which no essential point ig 
omitted. We have been obliged to cut out a few references to 
customs which are somewhat out of fashion. The elders haye 
perhaps grown wiser since those days, and they do not usually 
lie about on the grass while the young people take their gentle 
exercise. And certainly they do not employ these leisure moments 
| in crowning themselves with flowers. Many of them are quite ag 
| fond of telling stories now as then, but the practice does not, as 
|} arule, attract the ‘‘ younger folk” from distant corners of the 
garden. Still, allowing for these little differences, the picture, ag 
| far as it goes, is charming. Details may be wanting, but we have 
| here all that is absolutely necessary,—garden and shrubberies, 
summer-time and flowers, chaperons and young people. Perhaps 
with us the garden-party season begins rather late for ‘ trellised 
roses,” and the words must be taken to represent ribbon borders 
of geraniums and calceolarias. But poetry is apt to require 
a little adaptation, to make it fit the facts of every-day life, 
and the rest is accurate enough. We have the maidens,—the 
daughters of the squire, the lawyer, the doctor, and the neigh- 
bouring clergy ; and the youths,—the few eligible young men who 
live within reach, or can be coaxed from town for the day, eked 
out with a sprinkling of tall schoolboys, and two or three officers 
{from the nearest garrison. And they are certain to wander 
together as far and as wide as the limits of the garden permit, 
having nothing else todo. But is it quite like one of Mr. Morris's 
poems, after all? And is going to a garden-party really the most 
perfect way of spending a summer afternoon? 

We begin to doubt when we remember many summer after- 
noons which we have spent indoors, even, it may be, with 
feet on the fender, for it must be confessed that our climate 
is not to be trusted. There is a touch of shy caprice about 
the seasons, something of March and April underlying our 
summer weather. A ‘wet, bird-haunted English lawn” has a 
loveliness of its own, but on a chilly August day it is not exactly 
the spot where one would choose to linger, even though a brass 
band from the county town should do its best to make up for the 
autumnal silence of the birds by playing a set of quadrilles. And 
our doubts increase if we leave the poets altogether, and attempt 
|a sketch in more appropriate prose. We can easily make a study 

from the life, for garden-parties do not seem likely to go out of 
fashion. In spite of wind and rain, they show themselves in our 
grounds year after year, like shrubs that put forth blighted leaves 
and blossoms, but will not die. Garden-parties are flowers, 
| which will not flourish in our chilly air, and—since doubt, 
once admitted, spreads ever faster—we may question whether 
they would be worth very much if they did. They do not har- 
monise well with the traditions of old-fashioned country-houses 
and English hospitality. There is something hollow and preten- 
| tious about them. A man might be dull, and bis entertainment 
| poor, yet you felt that he had done what he could when he wel- 
comed you to his home. But there is something not quite 80 
cordial about the hospitality which stops to shut the house-door 
before unfastening the garden-gate. It is true that the welcome, 
such as it is, is widely diffused. People do not send out invita- 
tions to dinner without considering a little how their friends will 
suit each other, but they deal in a more haphazard fashion 
| with the guests who are to stay out-of-doors, and be refreshed 
with tea and thin bread-and-butter. ‘There is plenty of room, 
| and ‘* The more the merrier” is a proverb of hopeful sound, s0 
why should any one be excluded? Unluckily there is nothing to 
be done with these miscellaneous crowds when they arrive. The 
host and hostess can only walk about in smiling helplessness, 





will come together and enjoy themselves. They are secretly 
aware that they have invited a great many who are not particu- 
larly pleasant. If the bores would but fasten on each other, there 


| might not be much harm done ; but of course, being bores, they 


| do nothing of the kind, and even the pleasant people seem less 
pleasant than usual. There is nothing to do but to talk, which 
would be very well indeed, if it were not impossible to talk while 
| standing on a lawn in the midst of a continually shifting crowd. 
| Every one knows this who has made the attempt. Every sentence 

is broken by greetings from fresh arrivals, everybody is anxious 
' to make a remark about the weather, and to ask whether you 











devoutly hoping that all will go well, and that the pleasant people 
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ave seen everybody else ; the people you like best are going as 
youcome, OF coming as you go, and the time slips away in a succes- 
sion of glimpses of faces, and tantalising snatches of conversation. 

Yet this is a garden-party under comparatively favourable 
circumstances. Who does not know what it is when circum- 
stances are unfavourable? ‘There have been three or four wet 
days in succession, and the morning comes with threatening 
clouds. Still it does not actually rain, and some one who is 
weather-wise says the glass is going up, and even if there should be 
a shower, it will be nothing of any importance. There is one, of 
course, just to give a final touch of wetness to the grass ; but after 
that it clears up more decidedly, and at the appointed time youstart, 
hoping for the best. You are not one of those fortunate but 
unsympathetic people who do not care about tie colour of their 
weather, and the dull, grey sky oppresses you with a guilty 
sense of melancholy. As you drive up to the house, however, 
you remark on the pleasant animation of the scene, sorely as it 
needs a gleam of sunshine ; and you hasten to join the groups that 
come and go, with a certain briskness of movement, along the 
paths and underneath the trees. You understand it better a few 
minutes later, when you have ascertained that the garden is 
bleak and exposed, and that the wind (which is decidedly getting 
up) is either north or east, or that delightful mixture of the two 
which has found a poet of its own. There is lawn-tennis, of 
course, but the greatest happiness of the greatest number was 
never more deliberately ignored than when lawn-tennis was in- 
troduced at garden-parties. For every four who play, there are 


graceful outlines, the rich meadow-land, varied with the darker 
foliage of trees, now detached, now in clumps, now in small 
woods; on the fourth side, the eastern end of the Bodensee, 
framed by the tamer line of the Bavarian hills, but ever beautiful 
in itself, through the constant variety in the play of light and 
| Shade over its surface. It is true, as was said to me the first day, 
| that ‘“‘es regnet immer viel in Heiden ;” but the rain seldom 
spoils the beauty of the landscape, only limits its horizon, 
and a shower passing in the distance over the lake in slant 
masses Of gloom, or a white mist floating as a vest of gauze 
upon it, only addsa newcharm. The Bodensee is, I think, under- 
valued. Of course, it has not the marvellous picturesqueness of 
the Lake of the Four Cantons. But there is a repose about it 
which is wanting in the latter. The variety in the cloud-forms 
is, I think, greater than I have ever observed elsewhere; there 
seem to be never less than two strata in sight at a time. 
| I like, too, these Appenzellers. They are about as good speci- 
mens as can be found of what is, after all, an uncommonly good 
national type. In this little place, of 5,000 inhabitants, there isa 
printer and a bookbinder (there were two, but one has just become 
bankrupt, through his wife’s extravagance, it is said) ; a general 
newspaper is published twice a week, besides a religious one. In 
a house by no means of the highest pretensions, where em- 
broidery is sold, we found a splendid piano, a harmonium, and 
the whole volume of Bach’s “‘ Preludes.” The bakers turn out rolls 
| which would make the fortune of a London shop, and the most 
| delicate pastry. ‘Towards the railway, constructed on the cog- 






























forty who must stand out, either because they cannot play, or wheel principle, like that of the Righi, which connects it with 
because there is no room for them. It is not very amusing to | Rorschach, Heiden has contributed 500,000 francs. Think of 
look on, especially when an old lady at your elbow wants the | that for one moment,—£20,000 given by 3,000 people, or more 
game explained to her, but cannot get rid of the impression that |than £6 a head, towards a public work, in addition to the 
it is very like battledore and shuttlecock, and that they might | ordinary expenses of communal government, and this in a 
keep the ball up better, if they tried. It is only fair, however, to say | Canton where no public functionary receives more than £8 a 
that the players are not really enjoying themselves either. They are | your ! 1am sorry to say, indeed, that the railway does not cover 
playing badly, and they know it. The men want to take off their | its expenses, and that Heiden will have to decide this autumn 
coats, and the girls are evidently hampered by their unbusiness- | whether it will pay something more, or revert to the original 
like dresses, and afraid of slipping on the wet grass. The closely- | omnibus. It is difficult, indeed, to see whence this wealth pro- 
shaven lawn is unpleasantly like a damp sponge, and the forty | ceeds. Heiden’s two sources of profit are the whey-cure, which 
who are standing on it, and getting very chilly, feel it a distinct | attracts invalids; and the embroidering on cotton and linen, or 
aggravation of their misery that the four who are actively exerting | mixed tissues, which is carried on in almost every cottage, chiefly 
themselves should be very much too hot. Presently the neces- (through the wholesale houses of St. Gallen) for the English and 
sity for exercise sends the lookers-on to wander once more, per- Indian markets ; and trade has been, and is still, extremely slack. 

But they will | The whey-cure costs 8d. a day, hotel and “ pension” prices are 
not above the average, and the embroidery sells at prices which seem 
extremely low, by the side of London ones. Nothing but the honest 


ment is exhausted. It is terrible to realise this, and to know that | thrift of the people can account for the fact, but even so, it remains 
the carriages have been sent to the village a mile and a half away, | 48 much a problem as how Swiss meadows, full of dandelion and 
and that yours will not come for another hour or more. ‘Then it hawkweed, buttercups, poisonous autumn crocus, and those horrid 
is that you feel that you are certainly catching cold, and that you | Swiss thistles, which have not even a gleam of colour to recom- 
hate your shivering fellow-creatures, though you hate those most | mend them, can produce the delicious milk and butter which one 
who shiver least. You do not wonder that under certain circum- meets with almost everywhere. LVauperism there is visibly none. 
stances people take to drinking. You begin to think that they | There are plenty of bare legs, but no rags, and I see frequently bare- 
are far from inexcusable, if the circumstances are at all like yours. | leggedgirls carrying umbrellas. ‘The wooden houses (sometimes with 
You would take to it yourself, only, fortunately for your reputa- | @ stone ground-floor) look all substantial, and are often extremely 
tion and your future career, you can find nothing to drink but | pretty,—perhaps most soat the two extremes of their existence, cither 
claret-cup with gnats in it, and there is not much to be got out | when soft with the satiny cream-colour of the new wood before it 
of that except the gnats. So you resign yourself to your fate, | is varnished, or when weather-stained by age into streaks of the 





haps to find their way into the kitchen-garden. 
not stay there long, for cabbages are hideously depressing on a 
dreary day, and a time comes when every possibility of amuse- 





















and gloomily resolve that you will go to no more garden-parties, 
unless, indeed, one should be given in the grounds of the Palace 
of Truth. It would be worth while to go to that ; for there would 
never be another. 


| richest velvety-browns. Except a gimerack kursaal, in sham- 
Moresque architecture, and an ugly modern church, whose tower, 
| however, stands out well at a certain distance, there is not one 
vulgar or really ugly building in the place. Yet Heiden has its 









Some such experience as this is only too common in the months | Own source of bitterness. Small as it is, and peaceful as it seems, 
of August and September, and yet there are people who cherish a | it is divided into three parties, and creed is again the divider. 
dream, made up of poetry such as we quoted, and of memories of | There are the Roman Catholics, who indeed are not numerous, 
sunshine in sweet, old-fashioned gardens. To such we can only | 2nd have not even a church of their own ; and among the Pro- 
say,—If you care for your beautiful vision, deal tenderly with it. | testants there are Liberal and Orthodox. The Liberals have got 
Call it up by the fireside on winter evenings, when the ground is | possession of the parish church, and compel the Orthodox, who 
like iron with the blackest of frosts, and the bleak wind tyrannises | have their own minister and worship, to contribute to church 
over leafless trees. But think of it as little as may be when the | expenses. In the churchyard, however, almost every inscription 


long days come round once more, and never, if you prize it, take | breathes the simplest piety. I was struck with one or two :—* It 
| befell shddenly,—God’s will ;” and this exquisite one over the 


it with you to one of the garden-parties of the present day. : , 
| grave of a child, ‘* From God to God.” ‘The school-house is, of 

course, as in every Swiss village, the finest building in the place, 
|and the children are mostly sturdy and healthy-looking. The 
elder boys, attending a ‘‘Real-Schule,” are drilled vigorously with 

| sticks on certain afternoons, and seem to take to it. Heiden has, 
| moreover, its ‘‘Turn-verein ” and its “ Gesang-verein,”’ besides a 








CORRESPON DENCE. 


NOTES BY THE WAY ON BEATEN TRACKS.—III. 
[FROM A CORRESFONDENT.] natural-history museum, 

Heiden, August 28th-31st, 1878, On the Sunday after our arrival, Heiden was unusually nisy. A 

I NEVER wish to live in a lovelier spot than this upland village or , corps of riflemen came in for an afternoon’s shooting, and iue town 

townlet of Appenzell. Even hills on three sides, of the most | was visited by a singing society from Outer Rhodes, the Roman 
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Catholic half-canton of Appenzell. As the riflemen had also their | it may be said, tax the rich, and the rich do their work for ther 
band, which at times sang in chorus, the playing and singing were | It is only quite recently that taxation itself has been mad oa 
incessant from about one o’clock till somewhat late at night. The | reach the mere working-man. And yet, I repeat it, the ¢ © to 
riflemen, I was told, were all young peasants, well-knit, active | is most orderly, well-to-do, well-educated. : onaty 
young fellows ; and I must say that, considering what the Swiss; Perhaps it may be thought that the working-men man t 
military system is, I thought they might have spent their Sunday | secure to themselves very high wages. By no means, me “ 
afternoon much worse than in practising with their rifles in order | to-day to see one of the so-called embroidery factories in Hela 
to be able to defend their country, if ever called upon to do so. | where four looms are worked. The men are now earning at . 
Indeed, just as I hate German militarism, pressing like a dead-| rate of 2 f. 30.c. a day (they are paid by the number of stitch e 
weight on the country, just so much do I value the hearty, armed | so much a hundred), out of which they pay 1f. toa workwoman 
patriotism of the Swiss; and when, with their somewhat rough, | leaving them 1s. 1d. a day, or 6s, 6d. a week! Nor ig this to be 
though not discordant, voices the young fellows sang out a| deemed continuous pay throughout the year. As in the Spital 
patriotic song, with its burthen, ‘‘ Fiir Freiheit und Vaterland,” | fields trade, the time for setting the loom must be deducted which 
I could not help feeling that ‘‘ Freedom and Fatherland” were no | for these embroidery frames amounts to about a month. In pros. 
empty words to this little people. perous times, and with profitable designs, a man may Carn 4g 
What a blessing Switzerland is to Europe! It is the only | # day, less always the payment to his workwoman. Were it not 
country between the Baltic, the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic | for the cheapness of living, it will be seen that these are at the 
where an Englishman feels himself once more altogether amongst | best what we should call starvation wages. Fortunately, at leas 
freemen, in a land where ‘‘a man may speak the thing he will.” | there are no steam-engines, to defoul earth, air, and water, steam. 
Switzerland has of course its ugly sides. ‘ Point d’argent, point | Power applied to embroidery having proved a failure. The com. 
de Suisse,” is still in many respects true. There are classes and | petition is only between the loom and the hand. Henee the 
localities simply demoralised by foreign holiday-making. But workers at the Heiden embroidery loom are only a shade leas 
nevertheless there is in the true Swiss character a free-born | high-coloured than their brethren outside, and have nothing in 
straightforwardness which one misses almost everywhere on the | their appearance to remind one of a Manchester operative, [, 
Continent. Our hostess here was predicting bad weather. I told 
her she did not flatter us. ‘‘ If Ithink so, why should I not say it ?” 
she replied, with perfect simplicity. I doubt if there be a German LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
or a French hostess, an Italian or a Spaniard, that could have used | sali cists 
such an expression, unless to deceive. This straightforwardness | UNDILUTED ULTRAMONTANISM. 
goes, moreover, hand-in-hand withthorough courtesy. As in many (To fas Rprvon ov 7s “Srecratoa.”] 
other parts of Switzerland, scarcely a man ora boy passes you without | Srr,—You were kind enough, the week before last, to insert g 


a greeting of some kind—a touch of the hat, a nod, mostly a word. | blink ecienh Cistinaidiedil an : 
And this has nothing of the obsequiousness of an English clod SORES Gate een Hyena: Se Vege Ge 


trying to ‘do the civil” to his betters, and doing that for ‘the eo teen Prag ge, cag ress a one hadi 
quality ” which he never thinks of doing to one of his ‘‘ mates.” yr preg been hg Bsr na oe wm of 
The Swiss greets you, a stranger, in precisely the same manner as | P . ee 


; . ‘¢ Ultramontanism.” 
he greets one of his own countrymen. It is the courtesy of true 2 : , 
democracy,—paying homage to man as man. ‘The insolence Since then, the public have had a very good example of the toler. 
of the ill-bred English boy towards anything strange or likely | 9™°° accorded to extreme or undiluted Ultramontanism. The 
to bear insult patiently is conspicuously absent. The other Dublin Review is far and away the most able review possessed by 
morning, a little girl of about seven, walking with an urchin of the Catholic world, and it has been until now in the hands of as 


about three, whom I met a little way out of the village, made | ex-Anglican clergyman, whose ability was recognised at Rome 




















him put out his hand to place it in mine, and then shyly offered 
me her own. Of course, there is very much of the same sort of 
courtesy in many parts of Germany, but it has not quite the 
same flayour. ‘The German peasant does not greet you with 
exactly the same frankness. You may be a ‘‘ Durchlaucht” in 
disguise. 

I do not wish to disparage the Germans by comparison with 
the Swiss. The South Germans in particular are kind-hearted, 
cheery fellows, quite devoid of the arrogance of their Prussian 
brethren of the North. But it is impossible not to see that the 
two sides of the Lake of Constance are inhabited by two different 
peoples. <A glance at the map even will show it. If both sides 
of the lake had belonged to the Swiss, would the whole northern 
shore, except the little bit eastward of Lindau, be without a 
railway skirting it? The Swiss coast is steeper, and yet a line 
runs along it the whole way, to the Vorarlberg frontier. 
the Swiss begin to say that they have too many railways, and the 


by the bestowal of the degree ““D.D.” ‘This gentleman, it is 
publicly announced, is going to resign his control of the Review, 
but the article to which I wish to draw attention was not written 
by him, and simply comes before the public as the tolerated 
| expression of opinion in Ultramontane circles. 

The article in question is headed, ‘‘ The Assent Due to Certain 
Papal Utterances ;” the extracts to which I allude, and which 
give below, will be found on p. 163 of the last number :— 
| ‘As, then, the Congregations of Cardinals who, under the immediate 
| control and close supervision of the Sovereign Pontiff, superintend the 


| teaching of the entire Church, and issue doctrinal decisions with the 
stamp of the sacred, though not absolutely infallible, authority with 





| Which they are invested, are exponents of the Church’s mind and wit- 


nesses to her tradition, exponents of and witnesses to the untarnished 
Roman tradition in particular, no less, but even more closely, than 
Bishops; and as the faithful are bound to be of the mind of the latter, 
because of their relations to the Church and to them, so surely, and 


I know | @ fortiori, are they bound to be of the mind of the former, which they 
|cannot be unless they receive their decisions with religions mental 
| assent and with docility of will.” 


subyention to the St. Gothard line is, with the religious question, itis 
| sees 


the great subject of contention in Swiss politics. But if any 
nation has a right to boast of its railway system, considering the 
difficulties it had to overcome, it is Switzerland. The German 
of our days is full of the spirit of individual enterprise. German 
merchants compete sharply with our own in India, in our 
colonies, in Manchester, in London. German _hotel-keepers 
are everywhere. German travellers are among the boldest of 
our age. It is in the spirit of collective enterprise that the Swiss 


‘‘Farthermore, the sacred authority of a Pontifical congregation 
which issues congregational decrees is a motive amply sufficient to 
exact intellectual submission of a religious character ; and consequently, 


| because it is so sufficient a motive, this submission is due to its pro- 


nouncements.” 
This is a very bold statement of opinion, and is given with the 


| more force as the article is based on Cardinal Franzelin’s “ De 
|Divina Traditione, et de Habitudine Rationis Humane ad 





beats the German. ‘The free, bold action of the Swiss canton | Divinam Fidem.” We are here plainly told that decisions of 
and commune have no parallel in German political life. Nothing | Roman congregations are equivalent to infallible ex cathedra pro- 
but the long habit of self-government could have developed these | nouncements of Popes! Who now is right in the well-known 
two marvels of European democracy,—the Swiss military system | Gladstonian controversy? Is Newman or Cardinal Franzelin the 
and Swiss education. And is it not doubly marvellous that such Spokesman of the mind of Rome? But one answer can be re- 
results should have proceeded from a confederacy whose com- | turned,—the Jesuit Cardinal is the true exponent. 

ponent members differ so widely in constitution as the Swiss) Once again, then, the British public see how absurd it is to 
Cantons? Here, in Appenzell-ausser-Rhoden, for instance, the trust to the minimising efforts of a Newman, while those in the 
constitution is one of the most singular that can be imagined. | full beam of Roman sunshine declare that all Catholics are to 
The laws are voted by direct universal suffrage, and administered receive the decrees of the half-dozen Cardinals who form this of 


only by the rich, every public function being fulfilled either quite | 
or very nearly gratuitously, for honour’s sake only. The poor, | 


that congregation at Rome with “religious, mental assent, and 
with docility of will;” and again, with “intellectual submission of 
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g religious character.” Thus the congregation of Cardinals who | lines from one to three paces, which is precisely the interval pre- 
d Galileo or poor Giordano Bruno can no longer be | scribed by existing regulations. Thus modified, Colonel Mac- 


condemne ok 7 : , 
spologised for as misguided Cardinals, for we are now taught by donald’s system complies with conditions which have hitherto been 
Franzelin that their decrees and decisions are not to be | deemed incompatible, and secures every advantage which theory 


September 7, 18 78.) 





Cardinal “ aa oe 
winked at, but received with mental assent, with intellectual sub- | points out as desirable, for first, whether the company be large or 
srission. small, whether it consists of 50 or of 250 men, the system provides 





The evil this teaching does in England will be seen when it is| sufficient intervals between its files without increasing the extent 
remembered that Franzelin and the Dublin Review are to be found of its front by a single pace, and second, the system arranges that 
in every College Library, and in many of the Missions as well. [| the reserves for closing these intervals shall be the very men with- 
wil give one ex ample of the evil of this teaching. The ‘ Index "is | drawn from them, so that the processes of reinforcing the attack- 
not of force in England legally, but nevertheless, if the Congrega- | ing line and of reconstructing the companies of which it is com- 
tion of the “ Index” prohibit a book, it can no longer be read, even | posed are absolutely identical. Nothing can be simpler than the 
in London. “ Intellectual submission” and “ mental assent” | means by which these hitherto undreamed-of tactical marvels are 
must be given. Thus if next week Professors Huxley and Tyn- | accomplished. A company, say, of 100 men, having formed four 
dall have all their works placed on the “Index,” no Catholic, | deep, and the men of the 1st and 2nd ranks having been told off 
secording to Franzelin and the Dublin, can read them. How this | right, left receives the command, ‘‘ Adrance in order of attack.” 
teaching would have been scouted by O'Connell, Bishop Doyle, | At this command, No. 1 rank moves to the front, and the left 
or any of the old English Catholics of the beginning of this cen- | numbers, having been instructed to double in rear of the right num- 
tury, it is needless to say. History is open to all. bers, form a line of 124 files, with intervals of 72 inches (or 3 paces) 

One conclusion is very obvious, and that is, that those who | between them, and therefore exactly 33 yards in extent ; No. 2 rank 
wish to retain in professedly Catholic countries the Roman faith follows in support, in the same formation ; and in reserve directly in 
must get rid of this spurious Romanism, and the only way to do | rear of No. 2, come Nos. 3 and 4ranks, each consisting of 25 men , 
go is to refuse to accept the so-called Vatican decrees which | with intervals of 24 inches (one pace) between them. At the 
have given a quasi-sanction to this huge fetish-system of belief. | Command “‘ reinforce,” No. 2 rank doubles to the front, and each 
Those decrees come to us only on the authority of a Papal Bull, | man forms in his proper place in the intervals between the men of 
and the sooner Catholics declare that Papal Bulls have never| No. 1, and thus the front rank of the company is exactly recon- 
been received as ‘‘ of faith,” so much the sooner will this spurious structed. Similarly the rear rank is reconstructed by Nos. 3 and 
Catholicism vanish. Till the Vatican Council closes, and formally | 4 ranks doubling to the front, and by the men of No. 4 rank 
promulgates its decrees, no submission need be given to the Papal stepping up into their proper places between the men of No. 3 
Bull of Pius IX.; if the Vatican Council, later on, issues a} T@nk. ‘The advance of the reserve, therefore, completes the 
decree declaring the Bull of 1870 to be its own, then all hope of | concentration of the company in its normal formation of two 
restoring the manhood of Europe to the Roman faith will have | 0ks at close order, ready for a final rush and bayonet struggle. 
yanished. ‘Till then, let all moderate Catholics fight for liberty, | Contrast the compactness and order of this simple method of 
and pray for the reassembling of the Vatican Council.—I am, concentration and reconstruction with the diffusion and confusion 
Wuus Nevis. | of the complicated process of dispersion and disorganisation pre- 


Sir, &e., 
eS scribed by regulation. Each company of the first or attacking line 
is extended in a single rank, with intervals of two paces between 
COLONEL J. HAY MACDONALD’S METHOD OF | the men; when the company consists of 100 men, it will there- 


fore form a line 152 yards in extent. The second, or supporting 

[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] line, consists of another company, formed in two ranks, with in- 
Siz,—In the recently-issued number of the “Journal of the tervals of two paces between the files. ‘The third, or reserve line, 
Royal United Service Institution,” the very interesting paper read | consists of two companies, formed in close order in line or column. 
on February 11th by Colonel J. H. Macdonald, of the City of| At the command ‘‘reinforce,” the supporting company doubles 


Edinburgh Rifle Volunteers, together with a report of the dis- | to the front, extends to rank entire, and the men form up in the 
cussion which followed, are at last published. intervals between the men of the attacking line ; the two com- 


The expression by a military officer of an unfavourable opinion | panies in the reserve line also extend, form rank entire, and close 
respecting regulations promulgated by the Horse Guards Autho- | on the two intermixed companies in front of them; thus, when 
rities is always felt to be ungracious, and is often stigmatised as | these complicated arrangements for the final charge are com- 
presumptuous. | pleted, the result is a front rank consisting of two inextri- 


Nevertheless, two distinguished Generals have | : : 
bly confused and intermingled companies, each diffused 


not hesitated to state publicly, in very decided language, that |“ : - 
| over a line 132 yards in extent, and a rear rank, consisting 


they consider the existing regulations for the attack of infantry | a . : 
erroneous in principle, and likely, if carried out in presence of | of two companies, formed rank entire on the same alignment. 
an enemy, to produce very mischievous, perhaps very disastrous, | Dividing the whole line laterally into groups of four files, each 
effects, General McMurdo is reported to have said, “I do not | 8Toup would contain men belonging to three different com- 
approve of a principle of attack which culminates in confusion, |panies. It will be asked, I will not say, what is the advan- 
even if we are successful, and which might end in disaster, if we | 8* but what is the object of this singularly contrived arrange- 
are not successful.” ‘The opinion pronounced by Lieutenant- | ment ? The following was the explanation given in a semi-oflicial 
General Sir Garnet Wolseley was not less explicit. He said :— | Communication from the Adjutant-General’s Department to a 


INFANTRY ATTACK. 
































































“T think of all the great mistakes which can be possibly made in | General officer, who pointed out the disastrous confusion likely 

to be the result of a system constructed in complete disregard of 
the first principle of military action, —‘‘ Keep your men together.” 
This officer was informed that confusion being an inevitable con- 
dition of warfare, it was thought desirable that parade movements 


tactical formations, the greatest is to send out a captain and to tell 
him to look after a company of 100 or 125 men, extending over 150 or 
200yards...... The drill-book, as now published, recommends 
to the officers of the Army a system which, I believe, it would be 
impossible to carry out in the field.” These opinions may be 


just or they may be mistaken, but let no one say that the words 
'the degree of ingenuity shown by those officers who devised it, 


spoken were not opportune. They represent ideas almost uni- 
versally prevalent among officers of all ranks, and when officers 
distrust the expediency of orders they are bound to obey, he who 
makes known that distrust to the military authorities, and dis- 


tinctly states its reasons, renders to them a very useful, though 


it may be a thankless and somewhat invidious, service. 

As regards Colonel Macdonald’s method, the result of the dis- 
cussion was to point out that the order of formation was too close 
to be safely carried out under fire. In an appendix which has 
been added to his paper, Colonel Macdonald has recognised the 
Justice of this criticism ; by a simple, but very ingenious, modi- 
fication, quite consistent with the general principles of his method, 
he has converted the four-deep formation originally proposed into 
4 six-deep formation, and has increased the intervals between the 
files of the first and second (i.e., of the attacking and supporting) 


' should be so arranged as to result in confusion.* 


To estimate correctly the merit of this method of attack, and 


we must therefore, I suppose, consider the system prescribed by 
the Drill Book as the result of an attempt to devise a formation 
which should combine the extreme limits of diffusion with the 
utmost possible amount of disorganisation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. C. R. 





* “ Let it not be supposed that I do not recognise the great utility, or rather, I 
should say, the absolute necessity of exercising troops during time of peace under 
as nearly as possible the same conditions as those which in time of war produce 
not necessarily confusion, if the troops be of good quality and well trained, but 
certainly broken ranks and a disordered formation. That is to say, I recognise the 
necessity of training troops to keep up a heavy fire while moving rapidly in order 


' of attack over 1,500 or 2,000 yards of broken ground, and also of causing & con 


siderable proportion of the men of each company to fall to the rear, 60 as to 
imitate the gaps in the ranks caused by the enemy's fire; but most assuredly I fai! 
to perceive the advantage of establishing by regulation a formation destructive of 
organisation and cohesion, and inconsistent with unity of effort. Such an expe 
dient for creating artificial confusion on the drill-ground would, on the field of 
battle, be transformed into that impotent disorganisation which results in disaster 
and ruin.’ 
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THE DELICATE FEELINGS OF MEDICAL MEN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


S1n,—In your excellent article on the above subject, in your last 
issue, there are some little inaccuracies which it might be well to 
rectify. You there speak of Mrs. Hoggan’s ‘‘no doubt irregular 
election by the Committee,” and add that, “‘at the time of her 
election she was not properly qualified for membership by regis- 
tration,” both statements being inaccurate, and therefore mis- 
leading, the terms of the Association’s bye-law for ordinary 
membership being, ‘‘ Any qualified medical practitioner,” quali- 
fied being generally held to mean the possession of a reputable 
degree; and such certainly was the degree then held by Mrs. 
Hoggan, the M.D. degree of the University of Zurich. 

As a matter of fact, registration has nothing whatever to do 
with qualification for membership, seeing that a large number of the 
members of the British Medical Association are not registered—e.., 
the Editor of the journal of the Association. Nor is the possession 
of a registrable degree necessary,—e.g., Dr. Sims, of America, and 
several others I could name. Besides all this, Mrs. Hoggan had 
held the position of member after she had been registered as the 
holder of a British diploma. But the Council and the majority 
had determined to act in direct defiance of justice, legality, and 
of common honesty, and it still remains to be seen how far they 
can do this with impunity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An Honest MEMBER OF THE B. M. Association. 








BOOKS. 
ass 
THE PROGRESS OF GREECE.* 

Tue publication of this elaborate and substantial work could not 
have been more opportune, for it has appeared at a time when 
the need for a full and reliable book upon the state of modern 
Greece is felt not only by the politician and the publicist, but 
also by many general readers, whose interest in certain topics is 
excited by public discussion upon them. ‘The only drawback 
to itis that it is somewhat too much in the nature of a Blue- 
book; it is full of facts and statistics, from which M. Moriitinis 
leaves us, in most cases, to draw our own conclusions. Person- 
ally, we consider such a book preferable, because, given the 
facts, it is more satisfactory to adopt our own conclusions 
than have to agree with the generalisations of an author 
drawn from a basis the security of which we are. not quite certain 
about. On the other hand, that abstract personage, the general 
reader, prefers, on the whole, to have put before him a 
work of a more literary character. In this respect, M. 
Moriitinis’s book falls in interest below the suggestive 
work of Mr. Tuckerman, formerly the United States Minister at 
Athens, The Greeks of To-day ;t but, as we have already said, La 
Grice Telle Qu'elle Est is the fullest work lately published, and 
having appeared quite at the end of last year, has the great merit 
of containing in its pages the very latest information. 

It would be impossible for any fair-minded man to read M, 
Moriitinis’s book without coming to two distinct conclusions in 
regard to modern Greece ; the first is, that since the proclamation 
of Grecian independence on February 2nd, 1830, the moral and 
physical condition of this country has improved ina surprising de- 
gree, considering the very great disadvantages under which the 
Grecian people have lain since they becamefree. To introducea 
state of peace within its borders after centuries of warfare and 
rebellion, to found a constitution, to obtain a capable ruler, these 
were but the elementary difficulties of the new kingdom; and 
these duties had to be fulfilled whilst it was watched with 
jealousy by the great European Powers, and whilst it was a 
free centre in the midst of a much larger territory, where 
people of the same race were being daily oppressed in the 
most barbarous manner. Thus Greece has naturally been kept 
in a state of ferment most adverse to peaceful progress, not 
powerful enough to cure the chronic malady by its own strength, 
but too full of vitality to succumb beneath its troubles. But 
this book shows plainly enough that in spite of these difficulties, 
Greece has made great strides in the way of civilisation, and 
when the Greece of 1878 is compared with the Greece of fifty 


* La Grice Telle Quelle Est. Par Pierre A. Morditinis, Ancien Consul de Gréce. 
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years ago, and with the Grecian provinces and islands under 
dominion of the Porte, the second conclusion at which “ 
reader will clearly arrive is that any statesman who ag 
European peace and European liberty should aim quickly and 
strongly to incorporate Macedonia, Epirus, Thessaly, and the 
Islands, with the kingdom of Greece. For it must be remem. 
bered that the inhabitants of these countries are as fully entitled 
to their freedom as the people of Attica or Eubeea; they haye 
fought as long and as well for their independence as their more 
fortunate brethren. Thus it was in 1788, for example, that the 
people of Epirus, at the head of which was a confederation 
of four villages, rose against the tyranny of Ali P. 
and after some sanguinary struggles defeated him, drove him 
back within the fortifications of Janina, and in July, 1799 
caused him to sign a humiliating peace. But they had not 
sufficient strength actually to expel the Ottomans, and gugh 
successes were only momentary gleams of light, which brighteneg 
up this national darkness, and enabled them to continue what 
would have seemed otherwise a hopeless struggle. Moreover, ag 
M. Morditinis points out, Macedonians and Greeks of the othe 
Ottoman provinces, who are either cultivated or seek cultivation, 
stream into the free kingdom, and seek service under the rule of 
King George. Hence a great disproportion exists between the 
higher and the lower classes, for if one Government office is vacant, 
it is sought after by a number of applicants, many of whom are 
not strictly Grecian-born citizens, and who crowd to Athens to 
obtain any advancement that is open to them. Thus officialisn 
becomes rife, and the Government offices and political places are 
sought after by men who would make the latter a profession, and 
seek to multiply the former simply because the most fertile and 
extensive Grecian provinces are under the dominion of the 
Porte, and because the kingdom of Greece itself ig too 
small to afford careers for its own proper inhabitants, 
| as well as those from the neighbouring provinces and islands, 
But it will be best to follow the example which M. Morsitinis 
has set us, and give some examples of the manner in which the 
Greeks have set themselves to work amidst all the surrounding 
disadvantages, and to justify their existence as a free people. 
The difficulty which a reviewer feels is to choose such as are at 
once short and suggestive, amidst so many which point the same 
moral, Athens itself is perhaps the most striking example; 
from a small city, with ruinous houses, and no commerce 
or intellectual life, it has become a flourishing town 
of 70,000 inhabitants, containing more than 5,000 houses, 
and possessing some remarkable public buildings, erected since 
1830, which are evidence in themselves of the material progress 
of the kingdom and of the cultivation which is astir. There are 
the Royal Palace, the University of Athens, the Academy, and 
the School of Art, all of them works of considerable architectural 
beauty. But it is in other matters that the progress of Greece is 
equally visible. Let us take some very matter-of-fact subjects, 
which will, however, speak volumes to the practical English mind. 
In 1856 the amount of land under cultivation for the growth 
of tobacco was 17,502 stremmes, in 1860 it had risen to 
25,996 stremmes, in 1876 to 70,000 stremmes. In 1831, 5,000,00 
pounds of grapes were produced ; in 1845, 14,000,000; in 1876, 
195,000,000. The value of the figs exported in 1856 was in round 
numbers 754,000 drachmas, in 1876 it had attained 4,000,000 
drachmas, and every kind of cultivation has increased in the same 
proportion. Again, here is another example which will appeal to 
the commercial mind, and it is one out of many which we might 
cite. The harbour of Chalcis is divided by a channel, which 
separates the mainland from the island of Eubcea; this channel 
was so silted up, that vessels could not pass from one 
side to the other of the port without sailing round 
the entire island, a distance of about one hundred and 
eighty miles. This drawback has, at the cost of 952,00 
drachmas, been removed; the port has been deepened, and 
Chalcis is now a safe and useful harbour. During the centuries 
of Turkish misrule, such an improvement was never evel 
attempted ; and an observation of every other port in the king- 
dom tells the same tale of Ottoman neglect and Grecian progress, 
which might be made still more striking by a comparison of the 
substantial advance of free Greece with the state of the provinces 
still blighted by the lethargy and barbarous rule of the Port 
Let us turn next to the subject of education, and especially to the 
| University of Athens. This institution was founded in the ye 
| 1833, and it has been endowed and built to a great extent by the 
spontaneous generosity of the Greek people. In 1845, twelve yea® 
| after its foundation, when visited by M. Leconte, the well-know! 
| writer upon Greece, it contained 240 students, and a staff of 3 
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rofessors ; NOW there are 74 professors, and 1,150 students, so | jurisdiction a reformation was needed in many things, but that it 
tbat in thirty years the number of pupils has more than quad- was carried out, on the whole, by bad instruments, and attended by 
pled, an increase quite out of proportion to the increase in the | great calamities. The Church was taken out of the hands of 
ylation of the kingdom of Greece, although that has been the clergy, to be managed by the laity. The King and the 
rey large (476,378 in thirty-two years). Of these students, | temporal Estates overruled the spirituality. If the Church 
1,150 belong to the schools oe = law, and me been a - her proper officers to be reformed ...... 
ini her faculties. yhilst recog-|the state of the nation would have been better at this 
» remaining to the ot ; ; 8 | ad ; C 1 
on therefore, the value of this institution, it must be | day.” The reader is thus left in no doubt as to Canon 
’ " a : ’ ° ° e,° ° ° ° ° ° ° 

home in mind that it fulfils more varied functions than the Dixon’s design in writing his history. It is his desire and inten- 
English Universities, and other functions besides those of a purely | tion to vindicate principles which he believes to be just, and to 
maltivating kind. Nor, again, are these students only natural-born | which many acts of the Reformation were opposed. He considers 
Grecian subjects ; a large number belong by birth to the Greeks | that the action of the clergy, with reference to those matters in 
of Turkey in Europe and in Asia. And M. Moriitiuis in regard | which a thorough reform was unquestionably needed, has been 
to this point makes a noteworthy observation es It is curious,” | misunderstood or misrepresented. a If there is any dignity dis- 
be says (p- 91), ** to observe the movement which takes place at ro er ~ assemblies of the English State in those years, it is 
: , ont’ . 2 » | to be seen in Conyocations of the clergy, not in the slavish Parlia- 

the conclusion of the student's course. A great number of those gy, 
who have come from abroad attach themselves to the free king- | ments, which only met to do the King’s pleasure. So far is it 
dom, and remain in it; and on the other hand, a number of the | from being true that the clergy were a merely obstructive body, 
Greeks of Greece itself go to Turkey, as though a word of | hating to be reformed, that we shall find them labouring for the 
command from above thus separated them, to strengthen and reformation of abuses and the restoration of discipline at the very 
riviy the bonds and the relations of the free with the still en- time when the power of action was taken from them for ever. To 
saved provinces.” No one can doubt that such a movement must | 4 clerical reformation they were not averse.” The intrigues of 
have a great effect upon the cause of Hellenic independence. | Rome, and especially of Martin V., ‘‘ the last of the great Popes,” 
The fact that every year a large number of young men well | defeated the *‘ reformation of discipline without meddling 
educated, and imbued with the highest aspirations for the future with the Catholic faith which had been attempted already 
of Greece, go forth from the University of Athens, and scatter by the best of the clergy throughout Europe, and by 
themselves not only over the little kingdom of Greece, but over| the three great Councils to which England had sent re- 
the neighbouring lands, must strengthen the cause of Greece, and presentatives.” The defeat of this good design is, in Canon 
must help to bring about the event which is certain ultimately Dixon’s opinion, the most mournful event of modern history. 
to arrive, the increase of the kingdom of Greece to a sub- | But the clerical reform might even then have gone on in England, 
santial and prosperous kingdom. But the existence of an| if the clergy had been left to themselves. They seem to have 
institution of this kind, already more than large enough for the | been willing enough to obey every call of the King and nation, 
wants of the two millions of Greek citizens, and capable of con- but they found themselves set aside from the first: —*‘* With the 
siderable development, not only in itself, but by means of | unfailing instinct of party, they knew where their danger lay. 
affiliated colleges, shows that when the remaining Grecian pro-|----- - What they had to fear, above all things, was a doc- 
yinces are added to the present kingdom, the means for the | trinal reformation which might give to as yet indefinite designs 
education and cultivation of their inhabitants are at hand.| the power of enthusiasm and the pretence of sanctity. They 
And this instance of the University of Athens is similar to | Were the official guardians of the ‘true Catholic faith,’ which, 
most parts of the organisation of modern Greece, especially those | With reason, they asserted ever to have been maintained in 
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examples which are presented by the Government. As M. 
Morditinis truly enough points out, the cost of the Adminis- 
tration is high, relatively to the population, but as the 


England.” 
We have preferred to let Canon Dixon speak for himself in 
these extracts, rather than subject his language to a paraphrase, 







through which he might possibly be misread. It requires no great 
discernment to see that in his description of the State's action in 
the early Reformation period he has borne in mind the proceedings 
of Parliament, and of certain judicial tribunals in our own day. His 
readers, whether they accept his theory and agree with his con- 
clusions or not, will, we think, generally admit that he has given 
us a valuable instalment of what bids fair to be a very able 
history, in the composition of which no pains has, so far, 
been spared, and which is evidently a labour of love. The work 
exhibits a great amount of careful and impartial reading. The 
comments in the Notes on some statements of Mr. Froude deserve 
the attention of that popular and brilliant writer; Canon Dixon 
is a critic whose animadversions cannot well pass unnoticed. The 
of facts and figures runs a strong current of patriotic fervour, and | Style, though in places somewhat quaint, is clear and forcible, 
vecannot doubt that this exists as strongly in other able and peace- | and the delineation of character generally good. As might be 
fully-disposed men as in M. Moriitinis. Patience, as he says in | expected, Henry VIII. is an object of aversion to our author ; 
his concluding paragraph, bas its limits, and the self-control which | #0d Thomas Cromwell (or, as Canon Dixon spells his name, 
Greece has exhibited during the last two years will only make | ‘“‘Crumwel”) is “‘ the worst enemy the Church of England ever 
the ultimate breaking-forth of the national will more powerful. had.” The Reformers are perhaps severely, but not, we think, 
That such will come, at no very distant future, the concluding | on the whole, unfairly judged. Latimer “had a large, generous, 
words of the book plainly foretell, for, exclaims the writer, confiding nature, somewhat touched with vanity, and somewhat 


Greek Administration is organised so as to fulfil all the 
various functions undertaken by Government in other richer 
and more populous countries, this disproportion is without 
remedy, unless disorganisation, on the one hand, is to be allowed 
to grow up within the kingdom, or on the other, the limits of 
the kingdom are increased by the addition of the Greek pro- 
vinces now under the dominion of the Porte. ‘That there 
will be no real peace in the East until this latter event occurs this 
book itself is one piece of evidence. For we have a work of 
great elaboration, which is meant and serves as one long 
argument to show the worthiness of Greece for the larger duties 
and privileges which she seeks, and the wisdom of freeing those 
provinces which are still enslaved. But beneath this careful array 






















“Liavenir est aux peuples qui luttent! Les Grees lutteront.” 





A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.* 

Caxox Dixon evidently thinks that the post-Reformation 
Church has not in recent times found a faithful historian. 
According to him, justice has not been done to that important 
body which, after all, was most deeply interested in the great 
ecclesiastical changes brought about by Henry VIII., his minis- 
ters and successors. ‘The avowed enemies of the clergy have 





9 of late years a monopoly in writing the history of England.” 
n dealing with the clergy, the ordinary rules which men 
Observe towards one another have been sometimes reversed.” 
‘The study of the English Reformation has led” the author “ to 
the conclusion that at the time of the abolition of the Papal 


a — 
. e . , ‘2 e ~ tae , 7 * 
Br splistory of the Church of England, from the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction. 
% ‘chard Watson Dixon, M.A., Vicar of Hayton, Honorary Canon of Carlisle 
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ol I. Henry VI D. 1529-1537. London: Smith, E:der, and Co. 1878 


}incautious and wanting dignity, but honest, and capable of 
courageous resolution.” Cranmer ‘“‘ had much of the dispassionate 
quality of the statesman, but withal an indecision and want of 
readiness which laid him at the mercy of inferior men, and often 
produced duplicity in his own conduct...... This large, 
timorous, unwieldy nature was needful to the men of violence 
and craft, and he became their scribe, their tool, their voice. 
..... His virtues and reputation must not blind us to the 
tragedy that was acted under his primacy, nor cause us to forget 
that under him the Church of England fell from wealth into 
poverty; that he offered no resistance to the enormous sacrilege 
of this and the following reign, from which, indeed, his own 
hands were not altogether clean; and that nothing was more 
convenient to the spoilers of the Church than that he should 
have been the highest of her Bishops.” Canon Dixon thinks 
that ‘‘ the most genuine martyr of the English Reformation was 
John Frith,” of whose history a very interesting account is given. 
| The great men on the side of Rome receive due justice at the 
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hands of the Anglican historian. Fisher was “ the martyr of the | there is no future to open out before her, but only Sally, the old 
Roman primacy ;” Wolsey, ‘the foremost man of his age ;” | servant, and Aunt Maynard, and the dull routine of lessong in 
Pole, ‘‘a theologian who was not a priest, a man of gentle | needlework and solitary play, until she herself shall be, pe 
temper, but obstinate judgment, of not inconspicuous vanity, but | a grave, sad woman too, is all very well drawn, but is only a 
over whose character there was diffused a certain attractiveness | lude to the time when brighter days come, and the last of the May. 
and a certain grandeur.” | nards having passed away, an unrecognised, unappreciated heroj 

On the purely historical portion of the work we have not space | because she has so sedulously crushed all feeling as to have madg 
to dwell. The progress of the great movement, the respective | its very existence to herself a thing of the past, and to others ap 
actions of Parliament and Convocation, the dissolution of the | idea impossible to connect with her grave and cold-geem} 
monasteries, and the partial truth or falsehood of the charges | presence, the girl of fourteen finds herself among the genial 
brought against them, the Northern insurrections, and the final | influences of quite another sphere, and the pet of the house. 
breach with Rome, are subjects upon which Canon Dixon has hold at Lady's Holm. Here, again, Miss Walker is 
thrown some new light, and which are all carefully and, we may | 12 her subject, and she mansger very well what she hag 
add, graphically treated. We look forward with pleasure to the | undertaken to describe, the intimate, friendly relations which 
appearance of the next volumes. In the present one are a few | have subsisted for centuries between the Squire of Carysford ang 
errors which can be easily rectified in a second edition. For in- | his yeoman neighbour, with the punctiliously exaggerated avoid. 
stance, the Christian name of Fox, Bishop of Winchester, was | ance of equality which Mr. Langford, in spite of his culture, hig 
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Richard not * Edward” (p. 27). Edward Fox, as correctly 
stated on pp. 64, 309, was almoner to Henry VIII., and after- 
wards Bishop of Hereford. 





LADY’S HOLM.* 


UNHEALTHY sensationalism, overstrained sentimentality, and 
pictures only too vivid of life as it exists under circumstances 
which form anything but pleasurable or profitable subjects of 
contemplation, being unfortunately the stock-in-trade of the 
greater number of modern novelists, the writer who ignores this 
sort of thing, and draws his inspiration from purer sources, would 
be for this reason alone deserving of commendation. Miss Walker, 
however, can claim something more than such negative praise, 
for while there is a great purity and freshness about what she 
writes she has also considerable power of drawing character, and 
of making it harmonise with its surroundings. We feel that her 
people are at home where she has placed them, and that she 


understands them thoroughly, so that it isa matter of necessity | 


in most instances that they should act as they do. There is 
nothing strained about them, they are in their distinct individu- 
alities perfectly natural and true to themselves. In fact, we are 
inclined to forget that we are reading a story, and think of the 
personages as real entities, into whose minds we have been allowed 
an insight, and who present us with a curious psychological study. 
It is possible, indeed, that some may consider that this speciality 
is carried a little too far ; but for ourselves, we do not think so, 
especially as Miss Walker has much artistic and poetic feeling, 
and manages, even in her incidental sketches, to introduce us to 
much that is beautiful. 

Mary Langford, as a child, is really charming, and nothing can 
be prettier than the opening scene of the book, where the little 
maiden, standing at her favourite post—the five-barred gate 
which so persistently refuses to permit her to rush down the 
delicious, violet-scented, green lane—and looking out for she 
knows not what impossible visitor, actually sees a vision of de- 
light in the shape of a fine chestnut horse, a beautiful, big, black-and- 
tan dog, and a man who positively intends effecting an entrance 
into Aunt Maynard’s carefully-guarded domain. For little Mary 
has been brought up by her dead mother’s maiden sister, a lady 
who always seems to the child to be terribly old, and is, at any rate, 
wholly wanting in the sympathetic power which might have won 
her young affections. Having but slender means and not a 


small share of pride, she has also kept herself aloof from all those | 


who might have enlivened her solitude, and yet, like most other 


self-restrained people, Miss Maynard has warm feelings, although | 


she never cares to show them, and the unconscious Mary is in 
reality very dear to her. The description of the child’s loneliness 
of heart, of her profound conviction that she is tiresome and ill- 
behaved, a creature merely tolerated, and of no use or pleasure to 
any one, is one of Miss Walker’s very best efforts, and there is some- 
thing truly pathetic in Mary’s uncomprehended need of tenderness. 
So much has she been kept in repression, that she actually fears to 
offer a little gift to the woman who has cared for and protected 
her during all her little life, while she expands, and becomes her 
frank, joyous, loving self, from the moment she has seen the 
smile and felt the caress of ‘* Uncle Stephen.” 

The precise, unchangeable régime of the cottage, the strict but 
not unkindly discipline which seems so natural to Mary that no 
thought of rebellion ever enters her head, but only just a tinge of 


sadness that such should be her destiny, that so far as she can see | 





* Lady's Holm. By Annie L. Walker. 


3 vols. London: Samuel Tinsley and Co. 
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| property, and his descent from a long line of honourable an 
| persists in maintaining towards the lord of the manor and his 
| family. Lady’s Holm, with its deep, stone-canopied porch, ity 
| sharply pointed gables and oriel windows, its glorious fish- 
its mellow-tinted farm-buildings, its bright flowers and formally 
clipped evergreens, with the beautiful, park-like “ley,” and it, 
| venerable oaks and thorns, which has been the home of succeggiyg 
Langfords since the days when its former monastic inhabitanty 
| were driven from its shelter, is a charming picture, over which the 
| author lingers with artistic tenderness; and its loveliness contrast 
well with the common-place splendour of the Georgian Carysford, 
| the building of which has been the cause of the all but ruin of the 
| ambitious squire of the time of the first of the Hanoverian 
| Sovereigns. In the two sons of the house, old Aunt Hild, 
| and Millicent Lyndon, the squire’s ward, Miss Walker gives ug 
|some very good portraits, and contrives not unsuccessfully 
to carry on two simultaneous love-stories, each of which 
ends happily, although both for a long time seem snuff. 
ciently unpromising. We must confess that we decidedly 
prefer that of Frank and Mary, the former being a capital 
specimen of English boyhood when first introduced to us, and 
developing into just the thoroughly good, manly fellow upon 
whom such a girl should bestow her affections. His friend 
| Manners, whose pride keeps him so long apart from Millicent, ig 
| less clearly drawn, but he contrives very speedily to attach to 
| himself the impulsive girl who has become, under Mrs, Ryan's 
tuition, so very nearly perfect. ‘The taming of the conceited and 
haughty little heiress proceeds with considerable rapidity, from 
the time when she is allowed to discover that her grandfather 
| was a blacksmith ; and as there is a really noble character to work 
upon, the motherly governess is able by degrees to effect a singular 
| changein her pupil, which change we are allowed to watch with some 
| amusement asit goes on, Allthis time, however, a very much more 
| romantic affair, involving two or three tragic episodes, has been 
| taking place, as it were, behind. the scenes; and in this Arthur 
| Carysford, the eldest son of the squire, plays a principal part. 
| Handsome, reckless, and selfish, consistently, and absolutely 
| self-loving, he contrives, during his short lifetime, without being 
| intentionally wicked, to do, as such people can, an immense deal 
|of mischief, and the mystery in which he is involved is fairly 
| worked out, the dénouement being well led up to by the picture- 
scene. 
| It shows a great want of invention, however, that two ladies 
| should have their arms broken in the course of one novel, and we 


| wonderthat Miss Walker did not perceive and rectify such a blunder. 
| But it must be confessed that imagination is not this lady's strong 
| point. Her gipsies, her foundling, her charmed ring, the corps 
| found by the pool, the De Valéry story, and the villain Crawley, 
‘are but pink reproductions of a hundred melodramas, nicely 
j Mandied, we may admit, but wearisome from their familiarity ; 
| —notwithstanding which criticism, Miss Walker's novel will be 
found well worth reading by all who can enjoy picturesque 
description and good incisive delineation of character. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

| Tue foreign policy of the Government is, as a subject, at once 
| the strength and the weakness of this month’s Nineteenth Century; 
—its strength, because of the number and ability of the papers; 
its weakness, because of their overlapping each other. Mr. Greg, 
in “ Foreign Policy of Great Britain, Imperial or Economic? 
and Mr. Grant Duff, in “‘ Echoes of the late Debate,” say of neces 
sity much that is also said by Mr. Gladstone, in “ England's 
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op.” Mr. Greg is as earnest, if not as eloquent, as usual, 
_on what side, it is unnecessary to say. Although, as always, 
doubtful about “ the classes who live on weekly wages,” he em- 
pasises ‘ their excellences and their capabilities of good.” We are 
not so sure as Mr. Greg is that such would welcome a warlike 

icy; we are not quite sure that they are eyen now in favour 
of the “ spirited foreign policy ” and ‘ peace with honour.” 


He says very truly that “one of the weightiest reasons 
for that habitual abstinence from intervention in foreign 
f found in our prevalent and almost inevitable ignor- 
ance.” Ignorance, however, prevails regarding other things 


than foreign politics. 
the Beaconsfield policy ? The ballot-box is a better test of public 


sentiment than the clamour of a London mob, or the hired en- 
thusiasm of Sheffield ‘‘roughs.” Newcastle-under-Lyme proved 


garrels which Cobden used to preach so earnestly may 


Is Mr. Greg quite correct in saying that | 
« England bas not only condoned, but approved and sanctioned,” 


| which falls in with such conceptions is a fashionable accomplishment, 
| governed by the canons of good-taste instead of argument, and is 
| equivalent to a systematic cultivation of some agreeable emotion. The 
| So-called believer of this type is a cynic in a thin disguise. Hoe is 
partly aware that his belief is a sham, but is not the less resolved to 
| Stick to so pleasant a sham. He answers his opponents by a shriek or 
|@ sneer. The sentiment which he most thoroughly hates and mis- 

understands is the love of truth for its own sake. He cannot conceive 
why any man should attack a lie simply because it is a lie, and sup- 
| poses that the enemy is prompted to disperse his dreams by coarse 
| brutality and malignant hatred of the beautiful. His most effective 
| weapon is the petulant sarcasm which was once used by sceptics be- 
| cause they were not allowed to argue seriously, and is now used by 
| believers because they cannot. His indignation is the growl of the 
| sluggard who will not be roused from his dreams. Why cannot men be 
| satisfied to amuse themselves with the reverent phantoms of the past, 
instead of prying into all manner of awkward questions, upsetting 
| established convictions, and pressing every comfortable old creed to 
give a rigid account of its validity and utility ?” 


| Mr. H. J. S. Cotton gives a hopeful paper on “‘ The Prospects of 
| Moral Progress in India.” The most pregnant sentence in it is 


that the Times yr a — to go to “* the back of the north this :—‘‘ It seems to the writer that with the single exception of the 
wind” for the ‘blameless Hyperboreans” who disapproved of | development of primary education in the indigenous schools, and 


the “peace with honour.” ‘Ihe excitement in Scotland over the 
Argyllshire election showed that had there been a dissolution at 
the close of the Session, there would have been a cleaner sweep of 
Conservatism to the North of the Tweed than there was even in 
1868, ‘The masses,” therefore, may not be represented by 
the noisy sections of them. Mr. Grant Duff's ‘ Echoes 
of the late Debate” puts the issues between the two 
parties pithily enough, and an ingenious comparison is 
made between the Athenian and the British democracy. 
But the paper has an odd, ‘ fervour-of-a-week-old” look ; 
pethaps the writer should have allowed his brilliant Bath speech 
to be his sole extra- Recess contribution to the Eastern controversy ; 
and the repetition of the conversation between Tancred and the Emir 
Fakredeen seems unnecessary, now that every newspaper in the 
country has reproduced it. Mr. Dicey translates and edits Nubar 
Pasha’s Memorandum on the reorganisation of Armenia, and that 
is all that need here be said about it. The brightest papers in the 
Nineteenth Century are Mr. Ralston’s, on ‘‘ Gréville’s Sketches of 
Russian Life ;’ and Mr, Holyoake’s, on ‘“* The New Principles of 
Industry.” Mr. Holyoake’s rhetoric on the subject of co-operation 
is perhaps exuberant, but he makes some happy hits, as when he 
says that “‘ State socialism means the promise of a dinner, and a 
bullet when you clamour for it;” and when he places Lor 
Beaconsfield, Ferdinand Lassalle, and Karl Marx together as 
“three Jewish leaders, whose passion has been ascendancy, and 
whose policy has been politics.” Sir Francis Hincks’s paper, on 
“The Crown and the Cabinet in Canada,” is disappointingly dull ; 
and so is Professor Knight’s ‘‘ Ethical Philosophy and Evolution.” 
Mr, St. John Tyrwhitt, in ‘‘ The Limits of Modern Art-Criti- 
cisms,” administers a rebuke—not strong enough, however—to 
Mr. Mallock, for his recent crude and slightly vulgar ‘* Colloquy 
on Art.” Professor Morley’s ‘* Recent Literature ” is somewhat 
of a misnomer ; it is really an estimate of Mr. Tennyson as a dramatic 
poet. The most interesting paper, perhaps, is one by Sir Walter 
Medhurst, on ‘* ‘I'he Chinese as Colonists,” in which he makes the 
valuable suggestion that the Dutch plan of appointing Chinese 
magistrates in Java, called ‘‘ captains,” to settle their affairs, and 
communicate with the authorities, might be adopted everywhere. 
The Fortnightly Review is very readable this month. The first 
paper, “A Political Epilogue,” by Mr. Morley, is a masterly 
estimate of the political situation, as evolved from the Kastern 
crisis. The pith of the argument is contained in this sentence, 
“The soundness of a nation in the condition of England de- 
pends upon the success with which vulyar and false patriotism is 
kept in control, by those who have cultivated instincts of justice 
towards other nations, and a right sense of the distinction be- 
tween solid interests and hollow blasts on the trumpet of 
patriotic charlatanry.” A rather sarcastic paper, on ‘* Dreams and 
Realities,” by Mr. Leslie Stephen, reminds one, not always 
pleasantly, of the author of ‘* English Thought in the Kighteenth 
Century,” rather than of the writer of the latest study of John- 
son. The following, however, may well be quoted :— 
“The tendency to cling desperately to dreamland is more frequently 


an utterance of that refined Epicureanism which is one of the worst | 
It is the tendency which, in | 


and commonest tendencies of tho day. 
agra generates the cant of ‘art for art’s sake,’—the doctrine, 
ywedae ne Ap uld encourage men to steep themesives in luxurious 
avlles”, cn € xplic itly renounce the belief that art is valuable, as it 

a worthy embodiment for the most strenuous thought and 


highe 1 + ge 

bet cndeay w of the age. In politics it corresponds to the doc- 
ne at me) ild be diverted from dangerous aspirations towards 
“cial reform by bribes administered to their lower passions, and that 


Acqniescanca “tig s . . 
—- ence in enervating despotism should be preserved by lavish 
*xpenditure upon frivolous or corrupting indulgence. The religion 


| 
| possibly of the establishment of a few high institutions for special 


| branches, Government should abstain from active interference.” 
An article on ‘‘ The Doctrine of Metempsychosis,” by Professor 
| Knight, should be read before one by Mr. Maudsley, on “ Hallu- 
| cinations of the Senses.” The one is dully informatory, and 
here and there hazy, and the poetical quotations which eke 
it out have a juvenile look. The other is amusing, as well 
as informatory. We have two papers of the character of 
literary criticism, Mr. Minto writes on ‘‘ Mrs. Gaskell’s Novels,” 
and Mr. Barnett Smith on “ Brocken Brown,” a little-known 
American novelist, and the first who displayed the singular 
American tendency towards the weird. The point in Mr. Minto’s 
emphatically ‘‘lucid” paper, marred with occasional common- 
places, like ‘‘ the magnificent creations of the genius of Dickens,” 
is the establishment in a satisfactory way of the fact that one 
novelist is the literary progenitor of another. ‘‘ Tom and Jerry ad 
led to the ‘Pickwick Papers;” “Sybil” was the mother of 
‘* Mary Barton ;” George Eliot owes a good deal to Mrs. Gaskell. 
But Mr. Minto gives Lord Beaconsfield too much credit for the 
pains he took in the preparation of “Sybil.” He says, truly 
enough, that ‘‘ Mr. Disraeli knew the working-classes as a traveller 
knows the botany of a strange country, which he has examined for 
| the purpose of discovering a new staple of commerce,” but he is 
wrong in saying that for once he had ‘‘ conquered his repugnance 
to details.” Of all Lord Beaconsfield’s works, with the possi- 
ble exception of ‘*Tancred,” ‘ Sybil” is the most dangerous, 
because it shows most clearly what Mr. Lowe calls the ‘‘ slatternly, 
inaccurate mind” of the author. The conclusion he comes to, 
that the rich should manage or manipulate the poor, with the help 
of May-poles and alms, is of itself sufficient condemnation. 
History and ethics are equally opposed to it. 

This month’s Contemporary is, we regret to say, singularly dull, 
and we must dismiss it in a few sentences. Incomparably the 
best paper is that of Professor Monier Williams, on the ‘‘ Progress 
of Indian Religious Thought,” but we must wait till we read the 
next instalment of his views before we decide upon them. Next 
in order of interest come papers on ‘‘ Cavendish College,” by the 
Rev. Prebendary Brereton, and ‘*The Legal Position of the 
Catholic Church in France,” by M. de Pressensé, yet however 
much one may agree with them, one does so with the languid 
interest in which one joins in a popular chorus of which he 
approves. There is a good deal of liveliness in Mr. R. H. Horne’s 
‘‘ Selling the Soul ;” but the papers on ‘ The Sun’s Corona,” by 
Mr. R. A. Proctor, on ‘* The Life of Jesus and Modern Criticism,” 
by Professor Bernhard Weiss, and “ Antiquities at the Paris 
Exhibition,” by M. Lenormant, seem to us an unhappy medium 
| between the pabulum for the specialist and the pabulum for the 
| general reader. Mr. Robert Buchanan gives us “‘ Julia Cytherea, 
| a Legend of the Renaissance,” but he has stumbled upon an un- 
| fortunate subject and unfortunate rhymes. This is not worthy 
| of the author :— 


‘¢ And now again the prospect gleams 
} Into the glory of a dream ; 
And lo! they stand ’mid sand and shells, 
Aud watch the waves, with sleepy swells, 
Rising and breaking drowaily 
In the green crescent of the sea.” 








Very readable is Mr. Freeman’s fourth onslaught on Mr. Froude'’s 
‘ Life and Times of Thomas Becket.” As a piece of literary in- 
vective, it is what Lord Beaconsfield once called Mr. Beresford 
Hope’s eloquence, ‘‘ a great armament.” ‘Some * fun "—at least, 
what may be considered “ fun,” from the “ Jingo” point of view 
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—may be expected after such criticisms as these :—‘‘ Mr. Froude | or original in the thought which they express. The “ Elegies” (to Pass 


stands alone as the one writer of any importance of whose writings 
one can say that on them any process of correction would be 
thrown away... .. . Among those whom truth has enrolled in | 
her following as her men, amongst those who go forth to do| 
battle for her as their sovereign lady, Mr. Froude has no part, no | 
lot.” 

In nearly every respect this is a capital number of J’raser’s | 
Magazine. The articles are not too numerous, and they are 
good. Mr. McCoan’s paper, with which the magazine opens, | 
on ‘ The Resources and Products of Asiatic Turkey,” is, like all | 
his papers, crammed with facts; but it condemns the Turk, and 
looks upon him as hopeless, so far as the furtherance of civilisation 
is concerned. Two articles, ‘‘The Public Career and Personal | 
Character of Francis Bacon,” and ‘Studies of Italian Musical | 
Life in the Eighteenth Century,” are perhaps useful, much as | 
popular lectures are useful, but they are readable notwithstanding. | 
Mr. Bass Mullinger squeezes a great deal of erudition into his | 
article on ‘‘ The Multiplication of Universities,” and we can only 
wish he had dwelt more on the modern aspect of the question. | 
The writer on ‘‘ Peace with Honour” has hit the right key, and | 
the more people there are to “‘ harp on such a mauldered string,” | 
the better. ‘‘Ivy Leaves” are much as usual. The descriptive | 
papers, ‘Among the Burmese” and ‘Holidays in Eastern 
France,” are very good. 

Blackwood is ferociously dull,—that is to say, it is both ferocious 
and dull. Three out of ten papers, ‘‘ The Liberal Party and the | 
Church of Scotland,” ‘Lord Hartington’s Resolutions,” and | 
‘+ Review of the Session,” are directed against the Opposition and | 
the Liberal wicked generally. ‘The first—currently reported to | 

| 


proceed from a Scotch Liberal ecclesiastic or ecclesiastical 
Liberal—is simply a screech against Mr. Gladstone and those 
whom he is believed to have inspired on this Church question. 
Mr. Gladstone is accused of Philistinism, and of being something 
of a ‘* tradesman” at heart. Lord Hartington is plainly told that 
he is a noodle, and there are numerous sneers at ‘ Radical | 
dailies ” and ‘‘ sentimental weeklies.” The Liberal Broad-Church- | 
man may find in the article much to sympathise with, but the | 
whole tone of it he must deplore. The ordinary political 
articles are below par, and that is saying a good deal. | 
The best things in Blackwood are some fresh translations 
from Heine, by Theodore Martin, and a curious descrip- 
tion—about the fidelity of which one can hardly help being a little 
doubtful—of a ‘ Fetish City.” We have some notes from the 
journal of Lady Franklin on the subject of Cyprus ; of them it is 
enough to say that they are interesting for the sake of Lady 
Franklin, but certainly not interesting for the sake of Cyprus. 
The fiction is the best portion of the contents. 

Macmillan’s Magazine is like a theatre with one “ star,” this 
month. Mr. Lang’s second paper on Cyprus is the “‘ star.” The | 
public already know of its contents. Here is the best sentence, 
—‘‘I object to blaming the climate for evils which result from de- 
fective sanitary regulations, and especially from the overcrowd- 
ing, without previous preparation, of towns without sewers or 
street-cleansers, surrounded by stagnant pools, and by all that | 
the laziness and indifference of man can accomplish to infect the 
air,” Speaking of Cyprus, it may be mentioned that Mr. R. H. 
Horne contributes some verses on ‘‘ Unknown Graves ” in Cyprus. 
They refer to Othello and Iago, but they are poor. ‘Damned | 
Iago” was, no doubt, an “inhuman dog,” but he was worth | 
something better, at least in verse, than the description of ‘the 
caput mortuum of a devil-like man.” Of the other papers, Mr. E. 
S. Nadal’s, on ** William Cullen Bryant,” and Mr. Mahaffy's, on 
‘‘Recent Homeric Studies—Gladstone, Geddes, Jebb,” are 
admirable reading. Mr. Mahaffy’s views—such is the irony of 
the times—may look heterodoxy, but there can be no question as 
to his being essentially in the right when he describes ‘the char- 
acter of Hector” as being made up of ‘‘a really great hero” and “a 
second-rate braggart.” 








| able changes must take place in the moon. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Portry.—Poems and Transcripts. By Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 
(Blackwood and Sons.)—Mr. Lee-Hamilton divides his yolume into 
four parts, which he severally entitles, “Poems in Blank Verse,” 
“ Elegies,” ‘* Poems in Lyrical Metres,” and “ Transcripts.” The first 
are distinctly prosaic. They are sketches which seem to us to gain no 
advantage from the form, wanting as it in harmony and grace, into 
which they have been put. The “Poems in Lyrical Metres” are 
scarcely happier in respect of their form, nor do we see anything striking | 


| do not criticise) are the best part of the volume. 


by the “ Transcripts,” which, as not having the originals at hand, we 
We do not, indeeg 
think that they solve, or even perceptibly help to solve, the problem 
of naturalising in English the great Classical metres, Qpy own 
impression is that these metres never will or can ba naturalised, 
But it must be allowed that the author of these “Elegies ” hag at least 
surpassed most of his predecessors in the same undertaking 
His verses have a music which, though monotonous, and it mugt be 
allowed, wearying, when a certain length is exceeded, is certainly effect. 
ive. And ho has, it so happens, used this vehicle for expressing his 
best thoughts. There is a freshness, for instance, about ‘“ Oxford,” ang 
the pathetic little idyll “ Elizabeth,” which we do not find elsewhere jp 
the volume. The “ Flute-player” is of a length which enables yg to 
give it as a specimen :— 
“That which on earth is the frailest, Time with his scythe often miggeg 
Sweeping a city away, leaving unbroken a vase. . 
Who does not often exclaim, as he treads in the steps of the Mower, 
‘ Strength, indeed thou art weak ; weakness, indeed thou art Strong! 
Come, I will show you a tomb—'tis that of an ancient Etruscan; 
In it a woman's remains, crumbling away into dust. 
See, still intact, is a Flute, in what was the hand of the player ; 
Centuries twenty, nay more, mute has it lain by her side. 
Dead is the race she belonged to, and dead is the language she uttered 
Dead are the laws she obeyed, dead is the creed that she held; . 
Yet her ephemeral presence hath left us a tangible vestige; 
Empires leave but a name; that which endures is a Flute. 
Doubtless her music was primitive, yet for the Gods all-sufficient, 
If it was good for her time, if in men's ears it was sweet. 
Flute, be a potent enchanter, and come to the aid of my fancy; 
Clothe her again in the flesh, such as she stood in her day ; 
Youth to her figure restore, Beauty bestow on her features; 
Some of the breath that she gave, give to the player again. 
Shape hath she taken already. How strangely distinct is the phantom: 
Fairer, perbaps, than in life; fiction is fairer than truth. 
Even the music I hear; ‘tis faint, and as if from a distance; 
Simple and plaintive the air, young is the musical art 
Why does she stop in her playing, and listless, the instrument holding 
Wistfully gaze into space, lost in the mazes of thought ? 
Tell me thy story, O maiden! a}! language is clear to the poet, 
When it in purity comes straight from the depths of the heart. 
See, on the lips of the player a word of emotion is trembling...... 
Ah! I awake from my dream—all, save the flute, melts to air.” 





. 





Foems, 





A Dream of the Gironde, and other By Evelyn Pyne 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This is a drama, but without dramatic foree. 
There is a very numerous corps of dramatis personce, some of them great 
historical personages. The scene is laid at a time and place which are 
suggestive of the most tragic interest, the struggle between the moderate 
and the violent parties of the French Revolution, but the play move 
on in a feeble and lifeless fashion. One reason is that the interest is too 
much dispersed. The law of unity of time and place may seem old. 
fashioned and over-restrictive, but it had a meaning, and a use. It is 
not easy to do what Shakespeare did with the “ historical play,” and 
even Shakespeare, whatever the power of particular scenes or passages, 
does not always succeed. The author of the Dream of the Gironde would 
have done much by limiting the action of his drama very considerably, 
for his verse, though wanting in variety of cadence, has a certain 
strength about it, especially in the more rhetorical pass: 
characters lack dignity. Madame Roland’s long soliloquies would b 
quite impossible on the stage, and are tedious even in the study; but 





} the character is not without force and impressiveness. The other poems 


show considerable power of expression, but want definite interest— 
In Hermione, a Tragedy, by Charles N. Hoole, M.A. (Pickering), we 
have a drama constructed strictly after Classical models. Orestesis the 
hero, and he comes, just as he does in the “ Electra” of Sophocles, ia 
the disguise of a stranger, to prevent the forced marriage of Hermione, 


| his betrothed, whom Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, has carried off,on the 


plea of a previous promise made to his father by Menelaus at Troy. Mr. 
Hoole is a scholar, and his knowledge of the conditions of the problem 
have enabled him to achieve a certain success. The shorter dialogues 
are perhaps the best part. The elliptical repartee which distinguishes 
the Greek originals is not unsuccessfully given. The choral odes ar 
tedious, and without sufficient brightness or melody. To say that the 
piece does not bear comparison with the masterpieces which it emulates 
is not to condemn it. It is at all events a very praiseworthy academical 
exercise, and perhaps something more. 

Mr. Richard A. Proctor sends us a “second edition ” of his work, 
The Moon: her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical Condition 
(Longmans.)—The chief change has been to remove “ such portions ol 
the original work as were too difficult for the general reader.” Thest, 
we are glad to see, are to be reprinted in a separate volume, specially 
intended for purposes of study. The concluding chapter on the 
“Condition of the Moon’s Surface” has been enlarged. Mr. Proctét 
insists on the necessity of continued careful observations of the lunst 
phenomena. There seems to be every reason to believe that consider 
The sun’s heat is quite 
sufficient to cause them; and there may be, as we have lately had caus 
for thinking, other agencies at work. We have also to mention 4 
‘third edition” of the Arts of Writing, Reading, and Speaking, by 
Edward W. Cox. (Horace Cox. A second edition of Dr. Mackay’ 
Handbook of the Seat of War in Turkey. (Simpkin and Marshall.)— 
The Financial Reform Alnanack for 1878. (Longmans.)—This is the 
fourteenth annual number of this really useful almanack, which con 
tains information for fiscal reformers, free-traders, politicians, publie 
speakers and writers, in particular, and the public generally. 








Among other periodicals of the month, we have received :—Part vi 
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Our Native Land, which is devoted to Ireland, and contains 
d executed water-colour drawings, with appropriate descriptive 


wel of Old Weir Bridge, and the Lower Lake, Killarney, and 


“press, 
ead Cascade, on the opposite side of the lake.—The Magazine of 


O'Sallivan’s 
Art, containing 


ing article 0 _— ; . 
terest caf English Literature.—Cassell’s Family Magazine (with 


ble articles on the Highlands, cookery, and Cyprus).—No. 33 


aconcluding notice of the Royal Academy, and an in- 


geasoDa 


of Mark 
Fr ge of Magdala, W. Calder Marshall, R.A., and the Rev. Dr. 


Goodford, provost of Eton College.—The St. James’s Magazine.— 
Charing Cross.—Science Gossip, the principal illustrated articles in 
hich are “A Holiday round Dorking,” “‘ The Teratology of a Cabbage- 
teat,” The Birth of a Rotifer,” and “ The Brambles about London.”—-The 
gorrent number of the Cheveley Novels (Blackwood), containing Part 
IV, of “Saul Weir..—The Foreign Church Chronicle—Mission Life. 
Golden Hours.—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunday at Home.—The 
Sunday Magaz 
sod number, with a readable article on “Lucifer Matches ”).—A ll the 
Year Round, in which Mrs. Hoey’s story of “ All or Nothing,” is the lead- 
ing article in fiction.— Chambers’s Journal, which is as replete as 
ever with articles of interest, and gives this month some curious 
instances of the use and efficacy of oil at sea, and of drolleries 
in advertising.—The Gardeners’ Chronicle, which contains, in 
addition to the usual articles and notes on subjects interesting 
to those who take an interest in flowers, fruit, &c., illustrations 
of the grounds at Valentines and Devizes Castle—The Nantical 
Magazine, which this month contains a summary of the hydrographical 
features of Cyprus and Sokotra, and an account of a new life-buoy raft. 
The Victoria Mugazine.—Catholic Progress.—The British Workman.— 


The Family Friend.—The Animal World.—St. Nicholas, that well- | 


conducted American children’s magazine, which, as usual, contains 


n horses in relation to art.—Part 41 of Cassell’s | 


i, which gives portraits and brief biographical notices of 


ine (which steadily improves).— Good Words(an unusually | 
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Adams (W. H. D.), Threshold of Life, cr 8¥0 ....cecsersorsesseeseseeseesereee(N@lson) 2/6 
Alloutt (H.), The Cactus, &c., 12mo ,... .(Estate Gazette Office) 3/0 
Ansted (D. T.), Water, and Water Supply, &c., 8vo seseeseeeee( W. H. Allon) 18/0 
| Atthill (L ), Diseases of Women, 5th edition, cr 8vo . -e(Fannin) 6/0 
| Barker (Lady), Station Life in New Zealand, 12mo . so-ee(Warne) 2/0 
Benjamin (S. G. W.), The Atlantic Islands, &c. ...........000. seseeeee(S. Low) 16/0 
| Calverley (H. C.), Which is the Conqueror? &c., cr 8vo.........(Simpkin & Co) © 1/0 
| Duncan (Professor), Temperance Speaker, 180 ........00seceeceeceeeee (Nicholson) 1/0 
Facts and Hints for Every-Day Life, cr 8vo ... ecee (J. Blackwood) 2/6 
| Gill (G.), Charming Songs for Little Warblers . evcoced (Gill) 1/0 
| Guthrie (J.), Discourses, cr 8vo........ qrameggeeeaganee - -.(Hodder) 5/0 
| Hayward (W. S.), Mutiny of the * Thunder,’ 12mo.... evveeee(O. H. Clarke) 2/0 
Homer, Odyssey, Books 13 to 24, 12mo ove (Macmillan) 5/0 
Leigh (W.), Practical Cotton Spinner, &c., 4th ed, 12mo............ (J. Heywood) 2/0 
Lever (C.), Harry Lorrequer, illustrated, cr 8vo..... ..... +eeeee(ROutledge) 3/6 
} Month (The), Vol. 14, roy 8v0 .......ccccccsessesserees .(Buarns & Oates) 9/6 
| Murray, Anglo-French Treaty, 8v0.........--ss00++: .(Simpkin & Co.) 7/6 
Myers (F.), Catholic Thoughts on Church of England, cr guineventl (Daldy) 7/6 
Neale (J. M_), Readings for the Aged, cr 8¥0 ....0+.+-..0000 .(Masters) 6/0 
|. Practitioner, Vol. 20, January to June, 1878, roy 8¥ +» »-(Macmillan) 10/6 
| Readings for Young Men, Merchants, &c., cr 8vo ..... AJ. Blackwood) 1/6 
| Stanley (H. M.), Map of Equatorial Africa, in case.. sennil (S. Low) 21/0 
Staunton (H.), Shakespeare, 3 vols. roy 8V0_ ....+..++ ..(Routledge) 42/0 
Stedman (M. M.), Oxford, its Social and Intellectual 8vo (Triibner) 7/6 


...(Routledge) 3/6 


Sue (E.), Wandering Jew, illust., Cr 8V0.........000-c0ecereesees 
Hardwicke) 


Taylor (J. E.), Flowers, their Origin, &c., cr 8v 
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Thackeray (W. M.), Works, Vol. 10, er 8vo.. y ith & Elder) 3/6 
| Thompson (N.), Firm and Earnest, 12mo . (Griffith & Farran) 3/0 
| Under Temptation, 3 vols.cr 8V0 .......... covescee 31/6 
| Ward (A. W.), Marlowe and Greene's Select Plays, 12 5/6 
Warner (C. D.), In the Wilderness, 12m ..........00.00++++ souenall (8. Low) 1/0 
| Wood (J. G.), Natural History of Man, 2 vols. roy 8vo.. .(Routledge) 28/0 
| Wood (J. G), Illustrated Natural History, 3 vols. roy 8vo . ee+++(Routledge) 42/0 
Xenophon, Anabasis, Bk. 2, with Notes by C. S. Jerram, 12mo ...(Macmillan) 2/0 


Yates (M. T.), Complete Course of Religious Instruction, on roller(J. Heywood) 2/6 








OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
, Oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachios, 

| Being the only genuine Macassar, the public are warned against articles bearing 
| the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfamers. Ask for ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 21s per 
bottle. ROWLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 9d per 


























some clever and amusing illustrations. 


| box 


Buy only ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 








OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
YOWER-STREET SCHOOL for 
J GIRLS—The School Reopens en Thursday, 

September 26th. For Prospectus and turther par- 
ticulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 
as to the Boarding House in connection with the 
School, apply at 79 Gower Street. 


next,an English TUTOR, for instruction in 
the English Language and Correspondence, in ROS- 
TOOK (Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Germany). For further particulars, apply to “A., 
No. 67," Office of the * Rostocker Zeitung,” in Rostock. 


\ RS. W. DINZEY BURTON receives 
as BOARDERS, Young Gentlemen, Students 
from India, the Colonies,or the Provinces, who re- 
quire a Home in Town while preparing for pro- 
fessional or public life. High-class references. Terms 
on application —39 Ampthill Square, N.W. 


ARROW.—PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—Boys are prepared for the various 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Entrance Scholarships, and 
other Examinations.—For Prospectus, apply to the 
Rev. C. H. TANDY, Harrow. 
me will RE-OPEN on Thursday, September 
th, 1878, 


(BRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
) EXAMINATIONS.—A Clergyman of some ex- 
perience would be glad to help Candidates in pre- 
paring for the Divinity part of the Examination of 
1879. He would supply notes on the several subjects, 
prepare examination papers, and correct answers.— 
ape to “N. W. R.,” care of Messrs. BELL and 
NS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


HE HIGHER EDUCATION of 

__WOMEN.—The Misses GLENDINNING will 
RECEIVE as BOARDERS, and will ASSIST the 
STUDIES of a LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG 
LADIES who are really desirous of Self-Culture. The 
Misses Glendinning have the benefit of the assistance 
of some of the most earnest and able Professors in 
Europe.—Address, Miss GLENDINNING, Rosebery 
House, Chemnitzer Strasse, Dresden; or Dalmeny 
Park, near Edinburgh.—Dresden, September, 1878. 


T RENT COLLEGE. 


PATRON—The Duke of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
HEAD MasteR—The Rev. T. FORD FENN, M.A. 
A thorough Public School Education. 

Terms—£50 a year. 
SCHOOL REOPENS September 19th 
; For admission, ay ply to the HEAD MASTER, Trent 
College, Nottingham 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End. 
The SESSION 1878-79 will COMMENCE on TUES 
ty ’ October 1, 1878, when the prize distribution will 
aa place. Two Entrance Science Scholarships, 
— and £40, will be offered for competition at 
— of September to new students. Entries on or 
Soon h epte mbe r 20th Fee to Lectures and Hospital 
lene ce, 90 guineas in one payment, or 109 guineas in 
oe All resident and other hospital 
somsiet ments are free. The resident appointments 
~_ of five House-Physiciancies, four House 
Drew on and one Accouchership; also two 
London He and two Maternity Assistantships. The 
rai] — {ospital is now in direct communication by 
a and tram with all parts of the metropolis. 
Dr. NORMAN CHEVERS, Principal. 





and 


For information | 


WANTED, by the 1st of OCTOBER | 


| cil, G. W. Hastings, Esq. 





| [SIVERSIEY HALL, Gordon Square, 


|" ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 
K ty 


Head Master, R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and for thirteen 
years Assistant-Master at Marlborough and Rugby, 


assisted by University First Classmen. 


A First-Grade Classical and Modern Public School, 
in which boys are prepared for the Universities, and 


for the Army and Civil Service Examinations. 
The next Term commences September 27th. 
_ For particulars, apply to the Head Master. 


PRIVATE 


Army Examinations. 
tember 23rd. References—Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Strachey, F. Calvert, Esq. Q.C., 
Brooke Lambert, and others.—Address, Granborough 
Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 
OLLEGE EDUCATION for £40 a 
YEAR, Board, Lodging. and College Fees in- 
cluded. Outdoor Students £10 per annum (attached 
are several Scholarships and Exhibitions) at the 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES.—President : 
the Right Hon. Lord AperpArs. Principal: Rev. T. 
C. EpwWArbs, M.A., Oxon. and Lond, Session 18°8-79 
begins October 8th next. 
For Frospectus, apply to the Registrar at the 
College, Aberystwyth, or to the Hon. Sec., 7 Queen 
Victoria Street, London. 


—_— — HEATH 
SCHOOL. 
The SESSION 1878 79 will begin on Septe mber 25th. 


BROW 


Classics and English Subjects.— 
and Mr. ARCHD. BALLANTYNE. 
German.—Prof. ALTHAUS, Ph.D. 





in, Prof. CASSAL, LL.D. 

Mathematics and 
BrivGe, M.A. Lond. 

Chemistry.—Mr. WILLMORE, under the direction of 
| Prof. Barrr, M.A. 

Drawing.—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master 
in Univ. Coll. School. 

Writing —C. F. Kino, B.A. Lond., Writing Master 
in Univ. Coll. School. 

Music.—Miss CarisTINA Squire, R.A.M. 

Gymnastics and Fencing.—Mr. WINTERBOTTOM. 

Dancing.—Miss MARY BIRca. 

Classes are taken by Miss E. F. Squire and the 
Misses CAse. A Master is in superintendence through 
the cay. 

There is a Junior Class for Children under ten 

years of age. 
| The arrangements of the School permit of some 
Girls being received with their brothers 

Prospectus on application to Mrs. CASE. 


QOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
\ CHELTENHAM.—OCTOBER 23rd to 30th.— 


Natural Philosophy. — JOHN 





TUITION.-——The Rev. 
i CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A. Camb. Math. 
Tripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman, 1868, 
| assisted by T. FOSTER ROLFE, Esq., B.A., All Souls, 
Oxford, prepares FIVE PUPILS for University and 
One Vacancy next Term, Sep- 


Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Sir John 
Revs. W. Rogers, 


London, W.C.—Students of University College 
reside in the Hall under Collegiate discipline. Par- 
ticulars as to Rent of Rooms, Scholarships, &c., may 
be obtained on application to the PRINOIPAL, or the 
SECRETARY, at the Hall. 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY 
SCH 


OOoL. 

President—The Lord Bishop of ROCHESTER. 
Head Master — Rev. E. WILTON SOUTH, M.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Chancellor's Medallist. 
Head of Special Department—Mr, A. TUCKER, B.A., 
late Scholar of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

Exhibitions tenable at the Universities, and Scholar- 
ships at the School, are awarded yearly. 

There is a Special Class for instruction to Camdi- 
dates for the Indianand Home Civil Service, and Mili- 
tary Examinations. 

The next Term begins on THURSDAY, 12th of 
SEPTEMBER. All particulars may be obtained from 
he SECRETARY, Proprietary School, Blackheath, 
London. 
G EOLOGY.—lIn the Preface to the 

JJ Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 





| Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says:—* As it is impossible 


to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King's College, London.” These Collections are sup- 


| plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 


| 200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 
| 300 


French.—Miss M. H. MERINGTON. French, Examiner 


President, the Right Hon. Lord NORTON, K.C.M.G.— | 


Presidents of Departments :—1l. Jurisprudence and 
Amendment of the Law. Mr 
Q.C., LL.D.—2. Education. The Hon. George Brod- 
| rick.—3. Heayh. W.H. Michael, Esq., Q.C., F.C.S.— 
| 4. Economy and Trade. Professor Bonamy Price.— 
5. Art. J. Gambier Parry, Esq.—President of Coun- 
The Opening Sermon will 
be preached by the Rev. Canon Barry, D.D —Infor- 
mation as to the Reading of Papers and other parti- 
culars may be obtained at the Offices, 1 Adam Street, 








| Adelphi, W.C.; or, 4 Promenade Villas, Cheltenham. 
, FRANCIS G. P. NEISON, Hon. General Secretary. 





Commissioner Miller, | 


Cabinets:— 

100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 

5 0 

Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
DIAWEeTPs ....c0ceeceerseesees poeesenceen: secongemeneene 00 89 © 

400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
Drawers 2100 

More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Accessible 
by Rail, Steamer, or Coach. Grand Dining 
Saloon; Ladies’ Drawing Room; Reading, Billiard, 
and Smoking Rooms ; and 200 comfortable Bedrooms. 
Excellent Cuisine, Choice Wines, and moderate 
charges. Tariff of T. W. HUSSEY, Manager. 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


| ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 


YAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


4 79 PALL MALL. 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest ..........+00+++ £396,818 





Accumulated Funds......... evevees £3,083,281 

Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 

Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 





free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary 
REDUCED RATES for NON-PARTICIPATING 
. "Tr 


POLICIES. 7 re 
ees LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

25 Pall Mall, London, S.W 
Total Funds [Invested  .......s000000. £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,00 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum 
For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 
the Secretary. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.S NEW PUBLICATIONs 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Each in Three Volumes.—Ready. FROZEN HEARTS. By G. Webb 


NOTICE—A NEW cad 4 by oe Fae hin Ge of “A CANADIAN 3 vols., 31s 6d. Ppleton, 
Besos“ 4 . Le. The Court Circular says:—‘‘An indubitably vi 

. § jaw gorous and 

LADY’S HOLM. By Annie L. Walker, sence it certainly deserves a warm reception. ‘Frozen Hoarta’ teresting 

Author of “ Against her Will,” “A Canadian Heroine,” &c. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“ A novel of more than average merit.”—Scofsman. 


ELIOT the YOUNGER: a Fiction in 


Freehand. By BERNARD BARKER. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 

The Standard says :—“ The story is invariably interesting. The language is 
generally simple, pure, and scholarly, and when the occasion calls for it, lofty and 
even eloquent. In describing a ‘good, fair woman,’ or the next most beautiful 
thing, a young spring day, Mr. Barker writes poetry in very noble prose...... The 
writer is often humorous, and occasionally brilliant of fancy. Almost every page 
contains an epigram or a clever saying worth remembering...... There are littie 
touches of nature, too, worthy of Thackeray.” 


[September 7, 1878 








tory 


18 © VORy dane 

The Scotsman says :—‘ There is so much power and pathos 
as to give it an impress of realism. The story isa wholesome ous emi 
local colouring is fairly correct, and the novel is, on the whole, one tare 
people can read with hearty relish.” . Dog, 


‘EYES 80 BLUE. By Agnes Law. 3 yo, 
81s 6d. , 


WILL is the CAUSE of WOE. By ty 


Author of *‘ Dacia Singleton,” “ What Money Can't Do.” 3 yols,, 31s 64, 


The Spectator says :—" Lively and entertaining. It is smartly and sometimes | 
wittily writ‘en. The father of Eliot the Younger is a figure drawn not without con- | This day, 
siderable skill, and talks in a way which we do not the less enjoy because it re- 
minds us very strongly of Miss Austen. The intellectual man, placed in the midst of BY-WAYS. By Mary W. Paxton. 3 Vols, 
rural society...... and finding a certain satisfaction in a quiet sarcasm which no 3ls 6a , 
one about him understands, is a person whom we are glad to have met. Nor is " (Just ready, 
the book without a higher aim. If a lad ever learns from a book, he might learn G E H N B 
by contrasting the rational and ennobling love of the hero for Margaret Ogilvie 
with his foolish passion for Miss Brooke and Phoebe Langham.” ‘ EORG : ER ° y Henr y Glemhan, 
The Athenseum says:—* Mr. Barker's story has several merits. The relations 3 vols., 31s 6d. (Th dy 


between Phoebe Langham and the young Oxonian are eminently natural...... The 
Skimpole-like Draycott and the cynical Ogilvie, Oscar Dale and Margaret, all are 
substantial entities.” 

The Scotsman says :—“ A clever, readable, and enjoyable novel......In both its 


In the SPRING of MY LIFE: a lop. 


phases the story isa good one. The personages are drawn with vigour, and with | Story. By the Princess OLGA OANTACUZENE. (From the Freneh,) Orem 
a light, graceful touch, which it is positively refreshing to encounter...... The de- Syo, 73 6d. 
scriptions of the life and society of Bohemia are realistic too; they give the The Athenseum says :—“ A charming little romance....., It is tr ate 


impression that the author is familiar with the scenes and people he so gracefully 
and tenderly sketches. There is also a good deal of light humour in the book.” 
The Sunday Times says:—“ Decidedly 2 wholesome, stirring novel...... The 
hero of the story takes our fancy from the first, and never ceases to interest till 
the last page of the book.” 
Financial Opinion says:— These three volumes contain more wit, and 


cately and simply, and is so free from vulgarity and bold COMmMON-place, thy: j 
interests the reader from beginning to end.” —. 

The Spectator says :—* A very pretty story..,..../ Agnes is a ver, finely 
character.” " dram 
| The Sunday Times says:—“Is charmingly told, and Proves very pleas: 
reading......Superior to average works of its class.” 








wisdom, and poetry, and epigram than would set up a score of average novelists John B says:—‘ A vory pretty story...... The book is thoro 
gecues A book which Peacock might have written, and which Charles Lamb would | and there is not o dull page from Senieaike to end......The last a ; 
have chuckled over. touching, and the conclusion reminds us strongly of ‘ Villette’,,,.., We hope ta 


RIVERSDALE COURT. By Mrs. Forrest- 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS. By Laindon 


Grant, Author of “‘ Fair, but not Wise.” &c. 


Hitt. 3 yols., 31s 6d. 


book will find many readers.” 

Public Opinion says:—“A story which charms us by its Very simplicity 
not that but it has also other merits which would ensure it a hearty welcome og 
its introduction to English literature...... Such is a faint outline of the 
events recorded in this pleasant book. 
recommended to our readers, who, if they accept our recommendation, will be 


‘In the Spring of My Lite’ ona be saley 


'‘ amply repaid by the perusal of a sparkling narrative.” 





London : SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
I i ND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 

Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 

The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 

The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 

Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 


iw EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the 
Exhibition have been made by the 
BAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCEOCOMPANY, 
For providing against 


ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and back. 


A Premium of ONE SHILLING Insures £1,000 if | 


Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury during 
the Double Journey. 

POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Three. or Twelve 
Months, on moderate terms. 

Apply at the Booking-Offices of the Southern 
Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 

LONDON HOUSE PROPERTY. 
OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 

MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ” 100,000 
ord £2 = 4,000 4 os 100,000 
4th £3 4,000 ,, - 100,000 
Total...... 16,000 Total ..0.0. £400,000 
The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares, which will com- | 


plete Half a Million (half the Capital of the Company), | 


is in course of allotment, at £4 per share premium. 


Reserve Fund at end of last year, £10,370 (since | 


increased by several thousand pounds). 
Estates Purchased, 113; for £504,202 10s. 
Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 
For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “A Chat with the 
Secretary,” apply to W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 
ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘*GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the ¥ eurer. 


OF THE 


BR? & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. | PRIZE M EDAL WHISKY 


anc 


GQ OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
h | 


POLLED MEATS; also, 
[iSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF ‘TEA, 
4 


Tease SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


. cence for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
_de SAUCES, and CON DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUCES, and 
OONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
} ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


fT OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The changes 
| of temperature and weather frequently upset 
| persons who are most cautious of their health, and 
| most particular in their diets. These corrective, purify- 
ing, and gentle aperient Pills are the best remedy for 
all defective actions of the digestive organs ; they aug- 
ment the appetite, strengthen the stomach, correct 
biliousness, and carry off all that is noxious from the 
system. Holloway’s Pills are composed of rare bal- 
sams, unmixed with baser matter, and on that account 
| are peculiarly well adapted for the young, delicate, and 
aged. As this peerless medicine has gained fame in 
the past, so will it preserve it in the future by its reno- 
| vating and invigorating qualities, and its incapacity of 


doing harm. 
recent advance in the duty, W. D. & 


w= 
‘«“ HONEY H. O. WILLS have in- 


troduced * Honey Cut,” 
a Shag Tobacco, in 

ounce packets at 4d, and half- 
| ounce packets at 2d, which 








In consequence of the disturbed state 
of the retail Tobacco érade, through the 


CUT.” 
| they recommend as the best possible value at the price. 
| May be had of all the principal Tobacconists. 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


FINE, FULL FLAVOR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be hadoftt: 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplisi 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by te 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limite), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


“VERY 


AMERICAN OENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA 
“A most delicious and valuable article’- 
Standard. 
** The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Foi, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoidric 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprivedo! 
the superfluous oil.”"—oed, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Ww TE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITES 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards o! 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective i 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. Tw 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effec, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supp' 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN [ LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot {si 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference d 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to 
Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free 
Post-office orders to be made payable toJoha Wiis, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. ” 

7 LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 

&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the sal 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, : 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary 
ing. Price 4s 6d,7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; pos 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 








esting yoy : 

» VaEy clo Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

he Darras PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

» 100. saasThy [rEsTIMOMLAL.) 

® that Ry DEAR siz,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 

uy of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 

pretee ve obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 

} thst tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at iiberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

Vols,, a} B. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





—— 
EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 
FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Jborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
cH Yy - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 
gsTANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 


the regular cash prices. 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
(ssh Prices as heretofore. 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
———— 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LusTRes FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


THE NE W TONIC. 





Beg 














PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
without AOID. 


B R A A S 


“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
jest.” See the Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 
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BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
§0LD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and 0O.'S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 





HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by the Editor, 
ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


DATURA TA TULA 
In Cigars, Cigarettes A S T H M A, 


MR. 





FOR 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT NOVEL. 


2 vols. crown Syo, 16s, and at every Library in the 
Kingdom. 


0 x a 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 





R 


“In ‘Roxy’ Dr. Eggleston takes rank as an artist. 
His work, without losing its former vividness and 
strength, has gained a new dignity of style which 
immediately secures for it a permanent place in 
literature. All the characters are admirably con- 
ceived and vigorously drawn.” 


One Shilling, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 

FOR SEPTEMBER. 

CONTENTS. 

Curtp. By George Augustus Sala. Illustrated. 
SARK AND ITs CAVES. By the Hon. Roden Noel. 
Tue EcLipse OBSERVATIONS. By R. A. Proctor. 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. By H. Barton Baker. 
EARLY Weppineé Customs. By J. A. Farrer. 
QUEENSLAND RAMBLE AND Gossip. By Redspinner. 
CERVANTES’ NOVELS. By James Mew. 
GLIMpses OF Minuré Lire. By Henry J. Slack. 
TaBLe-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


Price One Shilling, Ilustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, FOR SEPTEMBER, 


CONTENTS. 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
Our SCHOLASTICA. By E. foun Linton. 
A BALLAD OF Herogs. By Austin Dobson. 
A MAYFAIR Mystery. By James Payn. 
BigpD OR REPTILE—WHICH? By Henry O. Forbes. 
A Tourist’s Norgs. 
THe Empress OF ANDORRA. By J. Arbuthnot Wilson. 
THe Game OF BowLs. By Robert R. Macgregor. 
THe HAUNTED HoTsL: a Mystery of Modern Venice. 
By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


The TROUBADOURS: a History of 
Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. 
- + mnaae Hverrer. Demy 8yo, cloth extra, 
2s 6d. 


The CONFLICTS of CAPITAL and 


LABOUB, Historically and Economically Con- 


By Thomas Hardy. 














and all forms for Smoking BRONCHITI S, &o. | 


and Inhalation 
SAVORY AND MOORE, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON: and OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


| J Xanan's LL WHISKY. | 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 








In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
[= AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
PERRINS haye adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
ture— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 





Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medica] 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 








and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Miolesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR08sE 
BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
world Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 


20 GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, Ww 


N ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
1 largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, | 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 





BEMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
A INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
MPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE, 
a Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
ting to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


ings, Strand, W.C. 





sidered. Being a History and Review of the 
Trades-Unions of Great Britain. By GEORGE 
HOWELL. Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


LAMB'S POETRY for CHILDREN, 
and PRINCE DORUS. Carefully reprinted from 
Unique Copies. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


LAMB'S COMPLETE WORKS, in 
Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original 
Editions, with many Pieces hitherto unpublished, 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
SHerverD. With 2 Portraits and Facsimile ofa 
Page of the “ Essay on Roast Pig.” Orown 8yo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s 6d. 


LATTER-DAY LYRICS: Poems of 
Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers; 
Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by W. DAVEN- 
PORT ADAMS. With a Note on some Foreign 
Forms of Verse, by AUSTIN DoBsON. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, full gilt, 7s 6d. 


MARK TWAIN’S CHOICE WORKS. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. 
With Life, Portrait, and numerous Lllustrations. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, 
Faith, and Philosophy in an English Oountry- 
House. By W. H. MALLOCK. Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA; or, 
Positivism on an Island. By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of “The New Republic.” Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. By Mrs. 


Comyns CARR. Square 8vo, with numerous Illus 
trations by Randolph Caldecott, cloth extra, 9s. 


OLD POINT LACE, and HOW to COPY 
and IMITATE IT. By Daisy WATERHOUSE 
Hawkins. Crown 8yvo, with numerous Plates, 
and 17 Illustrations by the Author, illustrated 
boards, 2s 6d. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES of ILLUS- 
TRIOUS MEN. Trauslated from the Greek, with 
Notes Critical and Historical, and a Life of 
Plutarch, by JOHN and WILLIAM LANGHORNE. 
New Edition, 2 vols. 8vyo, with Medallion Portraits, 
cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRO- 
NOMY. By RicwarpD A. Procror, Author of 
“ Other Worlds than Ours,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 12s 6d. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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GREECE.—POLITICAL, SOCIAL, DOMESTIC. 


Just ready, demy 8vo, with 2 Maps, 21s. 
N E W GR E€ EE GS C. 
By LEWIS SERGEANT. 


An Account of the Establishment and the Actual 
Condition of the Hellenic Kingdom, 


SHOWING THE RESPONSIBILITIES AND OBLIGATIONS OF ENGLAND, 


AND HER INTEREST IN THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE COUNTRY. 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London ; 
and all Booksellers. 
RARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 


_ DON LIB 
Founded 1841. 


PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 
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| PUBLIC-SCHOOL SERIES of CLASSI- 


Post free on application. 


EDUCATIONAL W ORKg 


Full Catalogues sent on application of upwards of 480 Educatj 
Books of all Kinds, comprising the~ _ 





BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. WORKS on ARITHMETIO, 


» ALGER 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. GEOMETRY, and HIGHER Marae 
CAMBRIDGE GREEK and LATIN| MATIOS. 

TEXTS. On DIVINITY, HISTORY 
CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, with NOTES. TOPOGRAPHY. 1 al 


ANNOTATED FOREIGN CLAggy 
FRENCH, GERMAN, and By 
CLASS-BOOKS. = 


FRENCH and EN 
ARIES. NGLISH Dion. 


CAL AUTHORS. 
OTHER AN NOTATED EDITIONS. 
TRANSLATIONS. 
ATLASES. 
LATIN and GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 
CLASSICAL TABLES. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


GASC’S FRENCH CouRsE, 

GOMBERT'S FRENCH DRayy 
BOOKS for YOUNG READERS 
| BELL'S READING-BOOKS, 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent ~~ 
PAPER AND ENVELOPEs” 


Carriage paid to the Oountry on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, 














Fifteen volumes are allowed to countryand ten to town members. Reading-rooms THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER, 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. . . 
’ : ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian PARTR TDG E — “C 0 OP i$mo, 1 
E 
HEAL AND SON § ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. B, 
OF DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STA 
EDSTEADS 6, 
B . sana | EDDING Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices, 
SO” Gia ccomerrces SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sont post tree : 
B : potent FREE BY PC _p | _ An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for gy = 
" POSs.. Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free, Homer. 
HE AL and SON, 195, 196, 197,198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE GLADS' 
» EC. 
oa a = <a ges i i English 
MESSRS. BESANT and RICE'S NEW NOVEL. | New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the ‘ _— 
Now ready, in 3 Vols. COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. JOSEPH GILLOTT’S Rome. 
. Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author, rc : " 
THE MONK Ss OF THELEMA ° FREDERICK WALKER, and R. B. WALLACE. STEEL PENS os we 
A TALE OF THE DAY. TNHE ADVENTURES of PHILIP. Sold by all Stationers throughout the world Greece. 
By the Authors of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy, Vol. I. crown Gvo, 96 64, |— with ™ 
“The Golden Butterfly,” “ By Celia’s Arbour,” &c. = Fondon: Smita, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. | JOHN GOSNELL & 00,5 
—_—_————_——_——_ e ~ 
CHATTO i WINDUS, nae Now ready (One Shilling), No. | ie PoRD I 
cali Slow’ ms HE CORNHILL M AGAZIN ,E} VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, BF 
And at every Library in the Kingdom. Prat boon urope. 
: - for SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations by FOR THE LLD. 
ional " GEORGE DU MAURIER and FRANK DICKSEE, 
____ Now ready, post free, 1s. __ : CONTENTS. | TOILET AND NURSERY. Greek / 
ONVERSATIONS on the VATICAN “Fon Percivan.” | With an Illustration. Chap. | universally admired for its Purity and Expy MAA. 
J COUNCIL. By WILLIS NEVINS. 42. Walking to St. Sylvester's. 43. Faint Heart Fragrance 
oa am. , , wins Fair Lady. 44. The Last Music Lesson. 49. 8 ‘ Roman 
Roma locuta est: causa (non) finita est,’ would 4 Thunderbolt in Standon Sauare Wik 
form an admirable motto for Mr. Nevins's latest pub- Se eee a gg tia agp ve 


THE CENTAURS. Part I. 


lication.”"—Saturday Revieu 
OrviL SERVICE PUBLISHING 
Court, Fleet St Street, E.C 


ComPANY, 8 Salisbury 
Como AND IL MEDEGHINO. 


CHILD'S PLAY. 
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3y S. Colvin. 
Rost CHERRIL: an Exile’s Love-Story. 
AGE OF THE SUN AND EARTH 








Classica 
MA. 
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CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
| From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, vil 
| be forwarded, on application to 93 Upper Tima 


| 
| Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





Seventh itic . A . 
Ww ITHIN THE PRECINCTS. With an Illustration. Chap. | Street, London, and in future will be issued witheny 
R. WAT TS o on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 4 Chance for Law. 23. Good Advice. 24. A | packet sold a by us. Child 
on the only Successful Method of Curing this Cr 8 PSE at bias Fr 
Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.C.S., | 14 ndon: Situ, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. | 7 , 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, = —— } SU MMER DELIC ACY. Shak 
London, W. THIRD EDITION. | 
wivendon: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, i leon NINETEENTH CENTURY, | ma 
eet Street, for SEPTEMBER, 1878, price 2s 6d TNT ‘f ‘ ilol 
poherren s SMBER, 1878, 2 . | 
Now ready, 18mo, 2s 6d, cloth; gilt edges, 33 oe POLICY—IMPERIAL OR Economic? By W. B ROW N AN D POLSONS sony 
(postage, 3d). ee — oe eee a 
SF LECT PORTHY for CHILDREN, | Sees Cetrusre Saxscnss or Rosman Lave. fy | CORN FLOUR, an, 
With Brief Explanatory Notes. By JOSEPH | Tag CrowN AND THE CABINET IN CANADA. By Sir Englisk 
AYNE, Professor of the Science and Art of Education | Francis Hincks. AS BLANCMANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &, ORR 
rs the College of Preceptors. Twentieth Edition,con- | pryicat PHILOSOPHY AND EVOLUTION. By Professor 


siderably Eularged by the Addition of Poems, by per- 
mission of Miss Ingelow, Alfred Tennyson, Robert 
Browning, and others. 
*,* Specimen Copy forwarded 
of half the selling price. 
CrosBy Lockwoop and Co., 7 
Court, London, E.C 


CHURCH and a WAREHOUSE.— 
tL See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by 
for View and Plan of Monastic Church, | 


W. Knight. 
THE CEREMONIAL USE OF 
Lambert. 
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Duff, 
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Stationers’ Hall 


Holyoake. 


R. 8. J. Tyrwhitt. 











FLOWERS. 
DEBATE. 

THE NE = _ IPLE OF INDUSTRY. 
THE LIMITS OF MODERN ART-CRITICISM. 


THE CHINESE AS COLONISTS. 


| 

| WITH 
3y Miss Agnes | 
} 


_STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND, Primer 
MORSON & SON'S es 
PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE Mi HIST 


INDIGESTION. 


By M. E. Grant- 
By George Jacob 
By the Rev. 


By Sir Walter Med- 








post 44d), burst 
West Garston; and View of New Buildings, St. Mary aprancuttd —_— ia D _ — 1 E 
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Railways of the Balkan; Irish Board of Works; | swat pose MISSION By the Right Hon. W. E. | 
British Section, Paris Exhibition; Interior Economy Gladstone —_— 5 il cues * “| PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per 02. thao, 
a ee ee ae Ce C.'KEGAN Pavt and Co., London. PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 98 per Bottle. 
at ; ¢ 8 2. ee =: 2 Pp 3 
ae Seer ———— LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for | PEPSINE LOZENGES, at 2s 61 and t 
HE EXPOSITOR is a publication of SEPTEMBER, 1878. No. DCCLY, price 2s 6d. | papciw me cGroprire d 63 6d pet 
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‘*Continues its very useful function of presenting Joun CALDIGATE.—Part VI. | we 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffl- | Frencn Home LirE. (Second Series.) No. 1II.—The Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
culty, complexity, or special interest."—Guardian. | [dea of Home. | 
er yee: Is, Pea wae — I. to VI. may now be | Gorpon BALDWIN.—Conclusion T. MORSON and SON, ABB, 
c rice 7s 6d each. ese yolumes constitute &@ | Cyprus: F e Journal Notes of dy ranklin. ~~ mane Tae 
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Row. OF THE OPPOSITION. IMPORTED BY 00., x. 
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SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


ditorship of Professors HUXLEY, 
yet one and BALFOUR STEWART. 

By H. E. Roscor, F.R.S., 
? hemistry in Owens College, -Man- 
Prat 00 Illustrated, 1s. With Questions. 













TORY 
ire ing By BALFOUR SrEewaRt, ras R 
LASSicg tural Philosophy in Owens College, 
. hotest. 16m0, Justrated, 1. With Questions, 
mvay phy. By A. Gerkre, 
[ B8., Murchison Professor of Geology and 
DiOTiny. Hinerslogy at Edinburgh. 18mo, Illustrated, 1s. 
With Questions. 
’ By Professor Gerxir, F.RS., 
RAMA Jgmo, with numerous I!lustrations, 1s. 
oes iology. By Micuaet Foster, M.D., 
3 de, age with numerous Illustrations, 1s. 
By J. Norman Lockyer, 
it Garde, PRS. 18mo, with numerous I!lustrations, 1s. 


By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.L, 
OB, President of the Royal Society. 18mo, 
Iustrated, 1s. 
ic. By Professor STANLEY JEVONS, 
a 18mo, 1s. 








- Political Economy. By Professor JEVONS. 
Is. 

ER im OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 

Pi, EHISTORY AND LITERATURE 

PRIMERS. 

= Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 

‘ be Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. 

» BO. GLADSTONE, M.P. 18mo, Is, 

— By the Rev. R. 


English Grammar. 


orRis, LL.D. 18mo, Is. 
Rome, By the Rev. M. Crercuton, M.A. 
1gmo, with Maps, 1s. 

Greece, By C. A. Fyrre, M.A. 


ENS, 


18mo, 


=. with Maps, Is. 
)% English Literature. By the Rev. Sror- 
20,8 FORD BROOKE, M.A. 18mo, Is. 
DER, BEurope. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., 
LLD. 18mo, with Maps, Is. 
Greek Antiquities. By J. P. Manarry, 
Exquisy M.A, 18mo, Illustrated, 1s. 
Roman Antiquities. By Professor A. S. 
WILKINS. 18mo, Illustrated, 1s. 
Classical Geography. By H. F. Tozer 
— M.A. 18mo, le. pny ; 
Tus Geography, By Groncr Grove, F.R.G.S. 
th every Imo. with Maps, 1s. 


Cairen's Treasury of Lyrical Poetry. 


F.T.PatGrRave. In Two Parts, each 1s. 


Professor DowpeEn. 


Shakespere. 


18mo, 1s, 
Philology. By J. Pere, M.A. 18mo, 1s. 


Greek Literature. By Professor R. C. 
Jupp, M.A. 18mo, Is. 


By 





es English Grammar Exercises. By R. 
oRRIs, LL.D., and H.C. BowEeN, M.A. 18mo, Is 
OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 
. Primer of Pianoforte Playing. By 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. Edited by GEORGE GROVE, 
DO.L. 18mo, Is. 
Mf HISTORICAL COURSE FOR 
NICAL Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
General Sketch of European History. 
By E. A. FREEMAN, D.O.L. Fifth Edition, Enlarged, 
I8mo, with Maps, 3s 6d 
ine d. By Eprra Tuompsox. New 


ition, Enlarged, with Maps, 18mo, 2s 6d. 


Scotland. By Marcarer MacArrnvr. 


Second Edition, 18mo, 2s. 


Italy, B » Rev. W NT 
Tee y the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 









4 
German By 2s SIME 

‘ ‘hd y- y JAMES Sime, M.A. 

—lierica, By J. A. Doyte. 18mo, with 

rT fe. Mae, 4s 6a. 





European Colonies. By E. J. Payne, 
M.A. 18mo, with Maps, 4s 6d. 


SRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 





CLASS-BOOKS OF 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


Astronomy. — Elementary Lessons in 
Astronomy. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. New 
Edition, 18mo, with Illustrations, 5s 6d. QUES- 
TIONS on the same, Is 6d. 


Botany.—Lessons in Elementary Botany. 
By Professor OLIVER, F.R.S., F.L.S. New Edition, 
fcap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 4s 6d. 

Chemistry. — Lessons in Elementary 
Chemistry. By Professor Roscon, F.R.S. New 
Edition, feap. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations 
and Chromolithographs, 48.64. CHEMICAL 
PROBLEMS adapted to the same. By Professor 
T. E. Taorrs. With KEY, 2s. 

Chemistry. — Owens College Junior 
Course of Practical Chemistry. By F. JOoNEs, 
Preface by Professor Roscoe. New Edition, 18mo, 
2s 6d. 

Logic.—Elementary Lessons in Logic, 
Deductive and Inductive. By Professor JEVONs, 
F.R.S. With Questions, Examples, and Vocabu- 
lary. New Edition, 18mo, 3s 6d. 

Physiology.— Lessons in Elementary Phy- 
siology. By Professor Huxtey, F.R.S. New 
Edition, 18mo, with numerous Illustrations, price 
4s 6d.—QUESTIONS on the same, Is 6d. 

Political Economy for Beginners. By M. 
G.FAWCETT. With Questions. New Edition, 18mo, 

2s 6d, 

Physics.—Lessons in Elementary Physics. 
By Professor BALFourR STEWART, F.R.S. New 
Edition, feap. 8vo, with Coloured Diagram and 
numerous Ilustrations, 4s 6d. 

Natural Philosophy for Beginners. By 
I, TODHUNTER, M.A.,F.R.S. PartI. Properties 
of Solid and Fluid Bodies. 18mo, 3s 6d.—Part II. 
Sound, Light, and Heat. 3s 6d. 

Physical Geography: Elementary Lessons. 
3y Professor A. GEIKIE, F.R.S. Feap. 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations,4s 6d.— QUESTIONS, 1s 6d. 


MR. BARNARD SMITH’S 


ARITHMETICAL WORKS. 
Arithmetic and Algebra. ‘Thirteenth 


Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. 
Edition, crown 8vo, 4s 6d.—K EY, 8s 6d. 

School Class-Book of Arithmetic. 
18mo, 3s. Or Parts I. and II., 10d each, and Part 
IIIL., 1s.—K EY, Three Parts, 2s 6d each. 

Exercises in Arithmetic. With Answers. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. Separately, Part L, 
Is; Part I1., 1s—ANSWERS, 6d. 


Shilling Book of Arithmetic. For 
National and Elementary Schools. 18mo. Or 
separately, Part I.,2d; Part 11.,3d; Part LIL, 7d; 
With Auswers, 18mo, 1s 64.—KEY, 4s 6d. 

Examination Papers in Arithmetic. 
In Four Parts. New Edition, 18mo, 1s 6d. Ditto, 
with Answers, 18mo, Is $4.—K EY, 18mo, 4s 6d. 


MR. TODHUNTER’S MATHE- 
MATICAL WORKS. 


New 


Euclid for Colleges and Schools. New 
Edition, 18mo, 3s 6d. 
Mensuration for Beginners. New 


Edition, 18mo, 2s 6d. 
Algebra for Beginners. 
18mo, 28 64.—KEY, 6s 6d. 
Trigonometry for Beginners. 
Edition, 18Smo, 28 6d.—K EY, 8s 6d. 
Mechanics for Beginners. New Edition, 
18mo, 4s 6d 

Algebra for the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d.—KEY, 
10s 6d. 


The Theory of Equations. Third Edition, 
crown 8vo, 7s 6d. wi: 
Plane Trigonometry. Sixth Edition, 

crown 8vo 5s.—KEY, 10s 6d. 

Spherical Trigonometry. Third Edition, 
crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

Conic Sections. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 


New Edition, 


New 


7s 6d. 


The Differential Calculus. Seventh 
Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. mn 
The Integral Calculus. Fourth Edition, 


crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Examples of Analytical Geometry of 
Three Dimensions. Third Edition, Revised, 
crown 8vo, 48. 


Analytical Statics. Fourth Edition, 





OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL 
SERIES. 


Being Select Portions of Greek and Latin Authors, 
edited with Introductions aud Notes by eminent 
Scholars, designed to supply first-rate Text-Books 
for the Higher Forms of Schools,“having in view 
also the needs of Candidates for Public asuten” 
tions at the Universities and elsewhere. 


Cicero’s Orations against Catilina. 
From the German of Haim, with Additions by 
Professor WILKINS. New Edition, 3s 6d. 


Cicero’s Second Philippic Oration. 
From the German of HAL, by Professor J. E. B. 
Mayor, M.A. Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


Cicero’s Academica. Edited by J. S. 
Rep, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


Demosthenes on the Crown, with 
Zéschines against Ctesiphon. Edited by 
B. DRAKE, M.A. Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Homer’s Odyssey, IX. to XII. Edited 
7 . “oe Joun E. B. Mayor. Part I. Feap. 
vo, 38. 


Livy.—Hannibal’s First Campaign in 
“foaay. Books XXI. and XXII. Edied by the 
Rev. W. W. Capes, Reader in Ancient History, 
Oxford. Feap. 8vo, 5s. [This day. 


Sallust. Edited by C. Menrivare, D.D. 
New Edition, fcap. 8vo, 48 6d. The CATALINA 
and JUGURTHA, each 2s 6d 


Tacitus. — Agricola and Germania. 
Edited by CHURCH and Bropriss. New Edition, 
feap. 8vo, 38 6d; separately, each 2s. 


Tacitus.—The Annals. Book VI. By 
the same Editors. 2s 6d. (/mmediately. 
Terence.—Hauton Timorumenos. 


Edited by E.S. SHucksurGH,M.A. Feap. 8vo, 3s ; 
with Translation, 4s 6d. 


Thucydides. — Books VI. 
Edited by the Rey. P. Frost, M.A. 
feap. 8yo, 5s. 


and VII. 
New Edition, 


Xenophon.—Hellenica.—Books I. and 
II. Edited by H. Haitstone, B.A. With Map, 


4s. 6d. 
OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


A Grammar of the Latin La e, 
from Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. Rosy, M.A. 
In Two Parts. Second Edition. Part 1. crown 
8vo, 8s 6d; Part II., 10s 6d 


Greek and Latin Etymology ; an Intro- 
duction to. By J. Peie,M.A. Third and Revised 
Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Latin Prose Composition, Short Exer- 
cises in and EXAMINATION PAPERS in 
LATIN GRAMMAR. By H. Bsicmer, M.A. 
18mo, Is 6d. 


First Steps to Latin Prose Composition. 
By G. Rust, M.A. New Edition, ls 6d. 


Latin Prose Composition: 
towards. By A. W. Ports, M.A., 
Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 


Hints 
LL.D. New 


Mythology for Latin Versification. By 


F. HopGson, late Provost of Eton. New Edition, 


18mo, 3s. 
First Greek Reader. Edited, after Kari 
HALM, with Corrections and Additions, by 


J. E. B, Mayor, M.A. New Edition, feap. 8vo, 
4s 6d. 


Greek for Beginners. By Josern B. 

Mayor, M.A. New Edition. Part L., ls 6d; 
Parts II. and III., 386d. Complete in 1 vol. feap. 
8vo, 4s 6d. 


Syntax of the Greek Moods and Tenses. 


By Professor GOODWIN. New Edition, 6s 6d. 


First Steps to Greek Prose Composition. 
By BLOMFIELD JACKSON, M.A. Second Edition, 
18mo, 1s 6d. 


Elements to Greek Grammar. By J. 
G. GREENWOOD, Principal of Owens College, 
Manchester. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 5s 





crown 8yvo, 10s 6d. 


CATALOGUES OF EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER WORKS FORWARDED ON APPLICATION, 





MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 





The attention of Secretaries and Members of Literary Institutions and Book Societies is respectfully re- 
uepted to the List, revised for September, of the PRINCIPAL RECENT BOOKS in circulation at Mudie's 


Select Library. 
This List will be found to contain a large and varied Selection of Recent Works in History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Olass of Fiction. 


Fresh Copies of all the Books in this List, and of all New Editions of the popular Standard Works in the 
Library Catalogue, continue to be added asthe demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading 
Publishers for an ample supply of al! Forthcoming Works of general interest as they appear. 


In addition to the List of Recent Books in circulation, the following newly revised Lists and Catalogues 
are ready for distribution, and will be forwarded, postage-free, on application. 


A CATALOGUE of the BOOKS ADDED to the LIBRARY 
from July, 1876, to the present time. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of well- 


selected SECOND-HAND BOOKS. This Catalogue comprises many Thousand Volumes of the best Books 
of the Past and Present Seasons, in good condition, with many older Works, several of which are out of 
print and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 


III. 


An ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE of HALF-BOUND BOOKS 


at REDUCED PRICES, consisting chiefly of the WORKS of POPULAR AUTHORS, newly and strongly 
half-bound, and well adapted for Circulation in Literary Institutions and Public Libraries. 


IV 


A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS, 


in Morocco, Calf Extra, Tree Calf, Vellum, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen's 
Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 








All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie'’s Select Library may also be obtained with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


and (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office—2 King Street, Cheapside. 





Just published, price 4s 64.—To be had of all Booksellers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES, 


(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore Throat, Whooping Cough, &c.) 
AND THEIR SPECIFIC CURE. 
By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Methods, from the Datch and other Sources. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


j 
WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 

Ite salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
START, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 








— 
MARCUS WARD & Goy¢ 


SEPTEMBER LIST. 


The BLUE BELL SERIES of NEW 


A SIMPLE MAIDEN. By Lustre Kerrg, 
trated by W. J. Hennessy. The Fif Tae 
is now ready, price 2s. : - Monthly Volum, 


The BLUE-BELL SERIES has been ndertakes 
opposition to the “Library” system of Halt. fa 

olumes, and the Tales are selected for ther 
tone. Permanent price, 2s each. Tllustrated wa 


The ILLUSTRATED WA 
NOVELS. In Half-crown (complete) y; 
Monthly, clear type, well illustra ota, 
bound. “ed, and slegaaty 

The MONASTERY. With 37 Illustrations 
ready. The Series is now being issued, ballet 
extra, price 3s 6d per volume. 











In Monthly Parts, price 1s., Part VL now ready, 


OUR NATIVE LAND; its Scenery 
we 


Associations. Three Chromograph Vie ai 
Part, with descriptive Letterpress. Part VI. com. 
tains Views of O’Sullivan’s Cascade, Middle Lake 
and Meeting of the Waters, Killarney. 

Now ready, 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s, 


AMONG the FLOWERS, and othe 


Poems. By Francis W. BOURDILLON, 


MARCUS WARD and (C0, 
London, Belfast, and Philadelphia. 


— i 
THE CHEVELEY NOVELS, 





The Second Novel of the Series, 
SAUL WEIR, 
Illustrated by F. BARNARD, 


Will be published in Twelve Monthly P; 
One Shilling each. a 





Part IV. IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London; and all Booksellers, 





This day is published. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
MINE Is T HINE, 
A NOVEL. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel L. W. M. LOCKHART, 
Author of “ Fair to See,” &e. 
Third Edition, in One Volume, crown 870, 6 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
This day is published. 


JOH N-A-DREAMS&: 
A TALE. 
By JULIAN STURGIS. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


SERMON PREACHED BY THE REV. 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 


AT BEDFORD CHAPEL, LONDON, JUNE 20, 
1878, 


In aid of the College for Men and Women, Queen's 
Square, Bloomsbury. 


©. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Squ® 
- 2 eee eee 


Will be ready on September 9tb, 1878. Imperial 9%, 
cloth boards, priee 30s 6d. 
By AUTHORITY. 
THE REVISED EDITION OF TH 
STATUTES, 
Von. XV. 29 and 30 Viet. to 31 and 32 Viet. AD. 
1866 to 1867-5, and SUPPLEMENT. 
PREPARED UNDER the DIRECTION of ti 
STATUTE LAW COMMITTEE, and Published by t 
Authority of Her Majesty's Government. 
This Volume completes the Edition of the Revised 








CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. | 


; 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington | 
Street, Strand, | 





Statutes. 
Eyre and Sporriswoope, Her Majesty's Printers, 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.0.; and 
all Bookeellers eS 
LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silvey 
Copper, Greek. Roman, Saxon, English, Seotel 
Lists free. —J. VERITY, Earlsheaton, Dewsbor- 





&e. 
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\ SELECTION FROM THE SCHOOL CATALOGUE 
OF MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO. 





The ith the sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Public Schools in- 
or] Dher Majesty's Commission. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


SUBSIDIA_PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN ; 


Gompanion-Books to the Public School Latin Primer, for Beginners. By 
B. H. KENNSDY, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. Part 
widence and Simple Construction, 2s 64. PART II., Syntar, 3s 6d. 


L, Acct 
The Key to Parts I. and II., price 5s. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Parr III. Manual 
of the Rules of Construction in the Latin Compound Sentence; being a Sup- 
PLEMENT to the P B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. 


12mo, 1s. 


(URRICULUM STILI LATIN], or Higher 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition; exemplifying principally the Latin 
Compound Sentence, and also Latin Syntax generally, for viva voce as well as 


written use. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D. 12mo, 4s 6d.—KEY, New Edition, 
price 79 6d. 


PALESTRA LATINA, or, Second Latin 
Reading Book ; adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. KENNEDY, 


DD. 12mo, 5s. 
+ The above four books form a Course of Latin Instruction, and are specially 
‘ ; as ax te bh shiie @ . + se 
adapted to facilitate and exte nd the use of the Public School Latin Primer. 


The CHILD'S LATIN ACCIDENCE, ex- 


tracted from the Rev. Dr. KENNEDY'S Child's Latin Primer; containing all 
that is necessarry to lead Boys up to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, 1s. 


An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the 


LATIN LANGUAGE, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By B. H. KENNEDY, 
DD. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Stadents. By B. H. Kennepy, 
D.D. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The WORKS of VIRGIL, Latin Text, with 


English Commentary and Appendices. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Reg. Prof. 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Post 8vo, Maps, 10s 6d. 


NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 
intended as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Rev. 
Epwarp St. JOHN PARRY, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, 
12mo, 3s 6d. 


ublic School Latin Primer. By 





as & 85 > tt 318 


Fw 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; consisting of 


English Sentences translated from Caesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be retranslated 
into the Original Latin. By W. W. BRADLEY,M.A. 12mo, 3s 64—KEY, 5s. 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting of 


Bales and Exercises, and forming an Easy Introduction to the Writing of 
Continuous Latin Prose. By W. W. BRADLEY, M.A. 12mo, 5s.—KEY, 5s 6d. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, GREEK and 


LATIN, with English Vocabularies. Edited by Jomn T. Warts, D.D., Oxon. 


FABLES from ESOP and MYTHS | ST. MATTHEW'S GOSPEL. 
from PALZPHATUS. Is. Price 2s 6d. 


HOMER, Book I. of the Iliad. 1s.| ST. MARK’S GOSPEL. 


LUCIAN, Select Dialogues. 1s. ST. LUKE'S GOSPEL. 2s 6d. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book I. ‘a g . 
ee ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL. 1s 6d. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book I1.|ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the 
Price Is. ROMANS. 1s 6d. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book III.| The ACTS of the APOSTLES. 
Price 1s 6d. 


2s 6d. 


1s 6d. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK. 
With & Greek-English Lexicon. Edited by the Rev. Dr. WHITE. Square 32mo, 5s. 
mes, Gallic War, Books I. and | HORACE, Odes, Book IV. 1s. 
- 1s. each. y . ones ° 
CRRA, Caio Was, Boks 11. "=POS, Manion, Cimon Pe 
+ 9d. each. - ® 
ORSAR, Gallic War, Book V. and Ov See from Epistles and 
he OVID, Select Myths from Meta- 
morphoses. 9d. 
PHZEDRUS, Select Fables 94. 
PHZEDRUS, Books I. and II. of 
Fables. 1s. 
SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarium. 
Price 1s. 6d. 
ie in oon VIRGIL, Georgics, Book IV. Is. 
HORACE, Odes, Book III. 1s. Gd. a Sek Books IL. to VI. 
LIVY, Books XXII. and XXIII. 


Latin Text, with English Explanatory and Grammatical Notes, and a Vocabulary 
Proper Names. Edited by the Rev. Dr. WHITE, 12mo, price 2s. 6d. each Book. 


CIVERO, Cato Major. 1s. 6d. 
CIOERO, Lelius. 1s. 6d. 


EUTROPIUS, Books I. and II. of 
Roman History. 1s. 

EUTROPIUS, Books III. and IV. 
of Roman History. 1s. 

HORACE, Odes, Books I. and II. 


of 


BLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER.!The STUDENT'S ALGEBRA. Com- 


plete in One Volume. By the Right Rev. J. W. Corenso, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Natal. Edited by the Rev. Joun Hunter, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s; and Key, price 6s. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


designed for the Use of Schools. Part I., containing the Simpler Parts of the 
Science, suitable for General School purposes, and as required for the attain- 
“ment-of an ordinary B.A. Degree. 12mo, 4s 64.—K EY, 5s. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


designed for the Use of Schools. Part II., adapted to suit the wants of more 
advanced Students; containing the Higher Parts of the Subject, with an 
Appendix of more difficult Miscellaneous Examples and Equation Papers. 
12mo, 68.—K EY, 5s. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


adapted for the Use of National and Adult Schools. Containing numerous 
Easy Examples, and Questions under every Rule, with a Selection of Miscel- 
laneous Exercises for Practice. 48mo, Is 6d.—K EY, 2s 6d. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC, designed for the 


Use of SCHOOLS ; to which is added a Chapter on Decimal Coinage. Revised 
Edition, with Notes and Examination-Papers. 12mo, 4s 64.—KEY, price 5s. 


COLENSO’S SHILLING ARITHMETIC, 


designed for the Use of Elementary SCHOOLS. 18mo, price 1s, cloth ; or, 
with ANSWERS, price 1s 6d, cloth. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, 


Introductory to the Study of Physical Science. By PHitir Magnus, B.Sc., 
B.A., Life Governor of Univ. Coll., London. New Edition, with 124 Woodcuts. 
Small 8vo, 38 6d. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., 
F.C.S. Eighth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 4 Coloured Plates and 820 





Woodcuts. Post 8yo, lis. 
GANOTS NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 


GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS: a Course of Physics, 
divested of Mathematical Formule expressed in the language of daily life. 
Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.O.3. Third Edition, with 2 Plates and 
429 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL 


and PHYSICAL, adapted for the Use of Artisans and Students in Public and 
Science Schools :— 


ABNEY’S PHOTOGRAPHY. 3s 64. 
ANDERSON’S STRENGTH of MATERIALS. 3s 64. 
ARMSTRONG'S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 3s 64. 


BARRY’S RAILWAY APPLIANCES. 3s 6d. 
BLOXAM’S METALS. 3s 6d. 

GOODEVE’S MECHANICS. 3s 6d. 
GOODEVE’S MECHANISM. 3s 6d. 


GORE’S ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 6s. 
GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY. 3s 64. 
JENKIN’S ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 3s 6d. 


MAXWELL’S THEORY of HEAT. 3s 64. 
MERRIFIELD'S TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC. 3s 6d. 
MILLER'S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 3s 6d. 

PREECE and SIVEWRIGHT’S TELEGRAPHY. 3s 64. 
SHELLEY'S WORKSHOP APPLIANCES. 3s 6d. 
THOME’S STRUCTURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 6s, 
THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 4s 6d. 
THORPE and MUIR’S QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 3s 6d. 
TILDEN’S SYSTEMATIC CHEMISTRY. 3s 6d. 

UNWIN’S MACHINE DESIGN. 3s 6d. 

WATSON’S PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY. 3s 6d. 


WILLIAM HUGHES’S MANUAL of 


GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the Use 
of Schools and Colleges. New Edition. Revised throughout up to the Present 
Date. With 6 Coloured Maps, fcap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Or in {Part L—Zurope, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
2 Parts. (Part IL—Asta, Africa, America, and Australia. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY. In 28 entirely New Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rev. G. 
BurTier, M.A. Imperial 8vo, or imperial 4to, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. In 31 entirely New Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rev. G. 





BuTLer, M.A. Imperial 8vo, or imperial 4to, price 58, cloth. 





London : 


LONGMANS and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S EDUCATIONAL Lisp 


ARNOLD'S HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


By C. G. Gerp, M.A., late Junior Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
formerly Assistant-Master at Tonbridge School; Author © Progressive 
* Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse.” New and entirely revised Edition, 12mo. 
[Just ready. 
A KEY, for the use of Tutors only. 


qcbhe New Edition differs from the original mainly in its arrangement, and in 

* fuller treatment of the Cases and Infinitive Mood. The Exercises, with the 
‘eption of a few on the Participles, are entirely new; and they have been 
‘plemented by Fifty “ Test Exercises,” which may be used at various stages. 
ferences are made throughout to the “ Public School Latin Primer. 


EROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN 


ELEGIAC VERSE. By ©. G. Gepp,M.A. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 
8yo0, 3s 64. 
A KEY, for the use of Tutors only. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


FIRST LATIN WRITER. Comprising 


Accidence, the Easier Rules of Syntax Illustrated by Copious Examples, and 
Progressive Exercises in Elementary Latin Prose, with Vocabularies. By 
G. L. BENNETT, M.A., Head Master of the High School, Plymouth ; formerly 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Scholar of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

A KEY, for the use of Tutors only. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


CONTENTS :—Preface—Accidence—Exercises on the Syntax (270); The 
Simple Sentence; The Compound Sentence: Adjectival Clauses, Adverbial 
Clauses, Substantival Clauses—Latin-English Vocabulary—English-Latin 
Vocabulary. 

“ Very wisely our author abstains from touching on the abstruse and per- 
plexing difficulties of the Latin Compound Sentence before the Simple Sen- 
tence has been thoroughly mastered. The Accidence and Syntax Rules he 
bases on the lines of the ‘ Public School Latin Primer.’ This will only make 
them the more generally useful, and supply an excellent exercise-book for 
those who use the ‘ Latin Primer.’ Noris thisall, for our author has attempted, 
and with marked success, to render these rules easier for beginuers, for it so 
happens that the rules of the ‘ Latin Primer’ are not very remarkable for clear- 
ness and simplicity of expression, and not too intelligible to the youthful mind. 
We note with pleasure that the quantities are all marked, and the stem system 
used throughout in dealing with the inflections of verbs and nouns. The 
paradigms here given of the verbs are clear, and remarkable for excellence of 
arrangement.”—School Board Chronicle. 


EASY LATIN STORIES for BEGINNERS. 


With Vocabularies and Notes. Forming a First Latin Reading Book for 
Junior Forms in Schools. By G.L. BENNETT, M.A. Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 

A KEY, for the use of Tutors only. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SUBJECT FOR THE NEXT OXFORD SENIOR LOCAL 
EXAMINATION. 


CICERO de AMICITIA. Edited by Artuur 


Sip¢wick, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 8vo, 2s. 

CONTENTS: Introduction—Time and Circumstances—Dedication—Scheme 
of the Dialogue—Characters of the Dialogue—The Scipionic Circle—Pedigree 
of the Scipios—Conspectus of the Dialogue—Analysis—Text—Notes—Scheme 
of the Subjunctive—Notes on the Readings—Indices. 

‘In preparing this little edition of the ‘De Amicitia,’ I have kept in mind 
the requirements of the students who enter for the University Local Examina- 
tions; and at the same time have endeavoured to make it suitable for those 
who read it in schools, or witha view to matriculation examinations."—Z.c/ract 
Jrom the Preface. 


SUBJECT FOR THE NEXT OXFORD JUNIOR LOCAL 
EXAMINATION. 


The ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Edited, 


with Preface, Introduction, Historical Sketch, Itinerary, Syntax Rules, Notes, 
Indices, General Vocabulary, Vocabulary of Proper Names, and Map. By R. 
W. TAYLOR, M.A., Head Master of Kelly College, Tavistock, and late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Author of “ Stories from Ovid.” Crown 8vo. 


BOOKS I. and IL., with a Complete Vocabulary, 3s 6d. 
BOOKS III. and IV., 3s 6d. 


“These notes strike us as very good; they are especially full in dealing with 
the very interesting questions of geography, &c., that present themselves in 
connection with the famous march. The‘ Anabasis,’ though somewhat tedious, 
it must be owned, in its earlier part, may be made one of the most interesting 
of class-books, and success shows this is one of the many merits of Mr. Taylor's 
edition.” — Spectator, 

“ Mr. R. W. Taylor's edition of Xenophon’s ‘ Anabasis' will be found to vie in 
sound scholarship with the best recent editions of the ‘Anabasis.. We must 
especially notice the tact and judgment with which Mr. Taylor has utilised the 
geographical researches of Layard, Rawlinson, and Colonel Chesney; for 
these, perhaps more than the brief syntax and notes (repeated in each volume), 
entitle this edition to the attention of older readets."—Saturday Review. 

“Ip a previous work, ‘ Stories from Ovid,’ Mr. Taylor introduced marginal 
references to the ‘Public School Latin Primer,’ to enable teachers to enforce 
more easily that constant use of the grammar which makes boys ‘ know their 
way about.’ He found this plan so useful, that he has extended it to Xenophon. 
And as there is no standard Greek syntax, he has made one for himself. That 
is the raison @étre of the present volume. We are thankful to Mr. Taylor for 
several things in it; first, for an excellent little historical sketch; for giving 
us the names in their old-fashioned spelling; for a map; and for notes which 


| SUBJECTS FOR THE NEXT OXFORD JUNIOR Loca, 
EXAMINATION. 


The AENEID of VERGIL. Books I. ang IL 


Edited, with Notes at the End, by Francis Storr, B.A., Chief 
Subjects at Merchant Taylors’ School. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. Master of Moder, 


HOMER'S ILIAD. Books I. and II. i 
0 an Edited, 


with Notes at the End for the Use of Junior 3tadents, by Arty 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and formerly Fellow of 
lege, Cambridge. Small 8vo, 2s 6d. 


—Forms—Syrtax—General Text, Books I. and IL—Notes—Indig 

“Mr. Arthur Sidgwick's edition of Books L, awd II. of the*Titad re 
for its size, well equipped with every kind of legitimate help to ydidieaiee 
students; we must especially mention the paigs he has taken ine nd an 


gether and enclosing them in brackets, his almost excessive libe ia 
matter of ‘Indices,’ and his practical supersesasion of a separate & 
dictionary. A good deal is compressed into a few words in his ineeng 
points touching the date, unity, transmission, and criticism of the Homeris 
poems."—Saturday Review. 
“ Mr. Sidgwick has converted the first two books of Homer's ‘ Tliad’ int 

excellent school book. The text, printed in clear Greek type, is bed 
into small sections, each with an appropriate heading. Prefixed isa 
account of the distinctive forms, both verbal and syntactic, of the 
dialect. Appended are copious explanatory and illustrative notes 
ought to make the learner's path as easy as it is at all desirable, To these 
notes the scholar’s attention is kept constantly directed to the 
deviations from the standard Attic forms. The geographical and myths. 
logical information conveyed in these notes is minute and accurate, The work 
is also furnished with several indices, which will enable the learner with thy 
greatest ease to turn up any word or passage to which he may have occagiog 
to refer. A short bat interesting introduction gives a summary of what jy 
known of the literary history of the Homeric poems, an outline of the story 
of the ‘ Iliad,’ and a descriptive catalogue of the Homoric deities." —Sioigug, 





STORIES from OVID, in ELEGIAC VERSE 


With Notes for School Use, and Marginal References to the “ Public Gehgi 
Latin Primer.” By R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., Head Master of Kelly 
Tavistock, and late Fellow of St. Joha’s College, Cambridge. New anf 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


STORIES in ATTIC GREEK. Forming, 
Greek Reading-Book for the Use of Junior Forms in Schools: With 


and Vocabulary. By FRANCIS DAVID Morice, M.A., Assistant-Master ¢ 
Rugby School ; and Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 33 64, 


CONTENTS :—Hints to Beginne rs—How to Look out Words in the Vocabalary 
—Stems—Augments—Temporal Augments—Compound Verbs—Change ¢ 
Prepositions in Compound Verbs—Special Irregularities—List of Changesd 
Prepositions in Composition—Hints on Construing—Structure of Sentencge 
Conjunctions, &c.—Stops—Pronouns—Articles; (1) Marking Subject; @ 
Words placed between Article and Noun; (3) Repetition of Article; @ & 
ticle with a Participle; (5) Article equivalent to a Possessive Pronom; 
(6) Article with Infinitive—250 Stories—Notes—General Vocabulary—Vou- 
bulary of Proper Names. 

“ This book is intended to supply beginners in Greek with materialste 
construing, easier than Xenophon, more interesting than the disconneds 
sentences of a delectus, and better calculated than Zsop to familiarise a youg 
reader with the vocabulary of the best Attic prose writers. Few worke 
constructions have been introduced which are not of constant occurrencels 
the most correct Attic authors. At the same time, care has been taken a 
to perplex the beginner with long sentences or difficultidioms. An unusaaly 
full vocabulary of words and stems has been supplied, and in the introductey 
pages entitled ‘ Hints to Beginners’ will be found full instructions to guide 
the learner inits use."—Zrtract from the Preface. 
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ZEUGMA ; or, Greek Steps from Primer to 
Author. By the Rev. LANCELOT SANDERSON, M.A., Principal of Elstree Scho, 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge; and the Rev. F. B. Fraway, MA, 
Assistant-Master at E!stree School, late Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge 
Second Edition, Revised. Smal! 8yvo, 1s 6d. 


AT HOME and ABROAD; or, First Lessons 


in Geography. By J. K. LAv@arTon, M.A., F.R.A.S., and F.R.G.S., Mathemat- 
cal Instructor and Lecturer in Meteorology at the Royal Naval Collegs, 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


‘*This work is really what it professes to be, a book suited to the capacities 
of young children. The language is clear and familiar.”—Rock. 

“ This little book will excite the interest of young children for whom its 
intended."—Athenewum. 

“ This little work is written with the laudable design of showing that ge 
graphy may be treated as something different from a mere collection of hard 
names, which few learners can get up accurately in their memory, 
fewer retain.”"—Zducational Times. 

“It is important that children should know geography well; and thet 
seems no reason why, instead of being the hard, uninteresting study it too oftes 
is, it should not be made an easy and attractive one. These ideas have best 
embodied in this little work. Ina plan which we think deserves success, Bt 
conveys @ good idea where places are, and some idea of what they are like, 
without bothering the learner with long lists of names to be got by heart... 
As an introduction to the study of geography, we can imagine nothing bets. 
—Edinburgh Courant. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. By W.E 


MULLINS, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough Col'eze. Forming one of 





are really excellent. We have been greatly pleased by looking through the 
book, and we are glad to recommend it very cordially."—Zducational Times. 


the Volumes of the “ English School Classics.” Small 8yo, with Frontisplet 
and Plans. (Nearly ready. 
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